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PEACE OFFENSIVE AND HON GKONG 


It is possible that Moscow will adopt 
increasingly conciliatory steps and policies which 


then are bound to lead to a genuine detente. The 


4 


»mendous advance in US industry especially in the 
_ oduction of atomic and other destructive weapons 
as well as the ability of the US forces to wipe out 
from the earth any enemy centre of armament 
production have impressed the Soviet government 
and have brought about, after Stalin’s death, the 
many changes, internally and externally, which 
now can be truly regarded as a bona fide peace 
‘offensive’. The free world under US leadership 
has from a position of superior strength compelled 
the change in Moscow’s international policies and 
it will retain the initiative for a long time even if 
some of the allies of the US may fail in their 
commitments towards a united defence effort. The 
new policy of the US as clearly stated by Secretary 
Dulles last week is that the US will punish any 
aggressive action by a communist country by instant 
attack of a devastating nature on any target it 
deems suitable. This in fact elevates the US to 
the position of world policeman and the USSR 
knows that when one speaks in Washington of 
aggression one thinks only of Russian and Russian- 
‘aided and -abetted aggressions. 


As the year 1954 has commenced in an 
atmosphere of peaceful protestations from all 
quarters and has already in its first month produced 
many proofs of peaceful intentions on the part of 
Russia, the erstwhile war scare is almost forgotten 
and a sense of security seems to prevail in East 

nd West. In all world capitals one gets resigned 

a perhaps only shortlived trade and general 
economic recession after the boom brought about 
by the Korean war, the rapid rearmament and the 
‘world war III’ psychological reactions. All 


sections of the population in every country will 
have to readjust their thinking and planning to a 
world living in peace, an armed peace to be sure, 
and in a growingly cooperative mood. This read- 
justment need not be rushed; to be slow, in this 
respect, may be the wisest policy. 


Peking can only profit from the peace which 
has descended on us and from a non-aggressive and 
cooperative world. The communists have won 
China and they are in firm possession of the country 
and nation. A long. period of peace will lead io 
steady. consolidation of the communist regime in 
China until it will be as stable and dominant as 
the one in the USSR. With or without aid from 
western advanced nations, China will economically 
progress as she will remain united and tightly 
controlled by ruthless, devoted, fanatic men. The 
‘fraternal’ aid of the European communist countries 
is assured and that should be adequate to speed 
up an otherwise, by current western standards, 
slow all-round advance. With expanding educa- 
tion and scientific and technological training the 
Chinese can be relied upon to modernise their 
country and compete with other nations in most 
fields. The ‘solution’ of the problem of Formosa 
is not pressing in Peking though one will not 
admit that in China. The Kuomintang will 
maintain itself in Formosa but this will not com- 
promise the peaceful atmosphere of today and 
tomorrow. China has disputes with any 
country and her ‘demands’ are few and they are 
not considered so #mportant that ignoring them 
will lead to tension. The admission of Peking to 
a seat in the UN jis not so essential as it is often 
made out to be; in Moscow one regards anyway the 
UN as an instrument of US international policy 
and in fact the US, being by far the strongest power 
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on earth, does rally the majority of nations for 
their mutual benefit and survival. However the 
matter of Peking’s admission to the UN is expected 
to lead to some confusion among UN members and 
to ‘Free China’ being compromised, perhaps even 
deserted by certain friends. 


Hongkong is very much pleased with the latest 
international developments. One has distrusted 
the Kuomintang after the end of the last war as 
its ambitions then were inflated and some appetite 
to swallow Hongkong was made known by influen- 
tial politicians and rousers of public opinion. 
Though completely subservient to the US, the then 
Nanking government adopted not infrequently 
anti-British policies. The ‘retrocession’ of Hong- 
kong was often discussed in newspapers or 
publications with official Nationalist government 
affiliations. When the communists took over in 
China, Hongkong was on several occasions made 
the target of hostile publicity but that was only to 
be expected from a regime which was, at least 
during the period of hostilities in Korea, branded 
by the UN as aggressor. In recent months one 
gained the impression that Peking desires to be 
strict in the observance of international treaties 
and that has not failed to be noticed here with 
considerable relief. The future of Hongkong is 
bright and prosperous, and its citizéns have every 


HONGKONG IN 1953 — A 


The year just closed was characterised, as far 
as Hongkong was concerned, by a steady return of 
trade to something nearer normalcy than _ the 
unfavourable conditions existing throughout 1952. 
The cessation of fighting in Korea in June started 
thoughts of peace, although these were somewhat 
dampened by the uncertainty prevailing in regard 
to the future intentions of Communist China. 
Hopes were also aroused that a major part of the 
controls hampering trade might be removed; but 
this has not yet proved practicable, and the U.N. 
embargo upon the shipment of strategic goods into 
China and Korea has continued into 1954. 


Nevertheless trading conditions showed some 
bright features, one being the lifting of restrictions 
imposed by the Australian Government upon 
imports from the Colony. The highlight of 1953, 
however, was undoubtedly the progressive relaxa- 
tion by the United States of the embargo upon 
imports from Hongkong, which was imposed .in 
the determination to prevent trade with China. 
Agreement was reached. between the U.S. and 
Hongkong Governments permitting the importation 
of locally manufactured or processed Chinese-type 
commodities, provided they could be certified as 
having been made from materials procured else- 
where than from the mainland. 
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reason to view their and their children’s lot v 
optimism; the only question mark is the future 
course of relations between ‘Peking and Hongkong, 


British colony. 


supreme arbiter of nations and their disputes, if 
any, the position of Hongkong should appear as 
perfectly secure and absolutely satisfactory. 
we are now feeling more justified to look into the 
future with a strong sense of optimism, believing 
as we do in a true detente and an eventual US-USSR 
rapprochement, we can even visualise at a relatively 
early date the reduction of the large military 
establishment here to normal proportions, a 
development which will bring in its course many 
important economic changes in the life of the 
community. One has become fully accustomed to 
the fact that Hongkong has been built into a very 
extensive military base; the contributions of HM 
Forces to the general prosperity of the people here 
have been on a very large scale, with construction 
of innumerable houses, whole settlements, many 
excellent roads and bridges, etc. and the employ- 
ment of a great number of local Chinese who have 
been receiving education and training otherwise 
inaccessible to them. 


COMMERCIAL SURVEY 


Gradually, with increasing demand for China 
Produce from European and other countries, 
especially towards the end of the year, trade with 
the mainland began to show an improvement over 
1952. The average value of imports for the 
year rose to around $71.4 million per month as com- 
pared with a monthly average of $69.2 million for 
the previous year, whilst exports from the Colony 
to China showed an average of $45 million as 
against $43.3 million for 1952. Trade with Indo- 
nesia caused a certain amount of anxiety in 1953, 
owing to controls imposed by that Government in an 


effort to reduce imports drastically until local 
exports had been built up to a_ higher level. 
Indonesia next to China is Hongkong’s best 


customer, taking in 1952 goods valued at $372 
million as against deliveries to China in amount 
of around $540 million. So far as purchases of 
local manufactures are concerned, Indonesia comes 
easily first, in 1953 mainly textiles being shipped 
there to the value of $218 million or 34% of the total. 


Thailand, next in importance, took locally-m »°, 


goods valued at $75.7 million over these elev 4 
months. It is therefore obvious that any diminu- 
tion in purchases by Indonesia and Thailand must 


or rather the intentions of Peking vis-a-vis this “t 
In case the current peace ‘offen- | 

sive’ is being further developed, and with sincerity, © 
and the UN is being firmly and unequivocally — 
established and everywhere recognised as_ the © 
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“to Hongkong merchants were the _ restrictions 
‘imposed upon imports by the Thai Government, as 
well as the announcement in June by the Burmese 
really 


; the {Preference system where imports were concerned. 
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grave anxiety to local manufacturers, and 
the*fmprovement noticeable at the turn of the year 
was doubly welcome. Additional causes of worry 


overnment of its withdrawal from the Imperial 


This, with a reduction in the Burmese import tariff 


jin favour of Japanese goods, laid Hongkong manu- 


factures open to the possibility of serious 


competition from Japan in that field. 


However, apart from such anxieties and a 
slight decrease in trade at the year-end, Hongkong 
as a whole got through the close of the year with 
remarkably few failures on the part of traders to 
meet their obligations. 


Now at the commencement of the New Year, 
the hope of the mercantile community is that the 
U.N. embargo upon trade with China may be 
removed, thereby allowing trade to improve. The 
restrictions have definitely had an effect upon local 
trade, although other adverse factors have also been 
the low purchasing power of China and the policy 
of the People’s Government to by-pass Hongkong 
by placing their orders with the manufacturers 
d° t wherever possible. However, merchants are 
disinclined to attribute too much importance to 
this latter factor, well knowing that in case of 
need Hongkong is in a better position to serve the 
mainland promptly than either Europe or America. 


Throughout 1953, stocks of goods were main- 
tained at a fairly low level to offset the slackened 
demand from Indonesia and Thailand and even 
from Malaya and Indochina. Nevertheless, the 
Colony at any time would have sufficient on hand 
to meet China’s requirements. 


Turning to the Philippines, merchants having 
connections with that country look forward to 
better times in 1954, in view of favourable 
developments that are taking place. Exports to 
the Philippines have been on the upward grade 
since late October, these consisting mainly of 
cotton goods and cotton yarn; the total amounted 
to some $6.9 million in November last and $5.7 


million in December as against $4.9 million 
October. 
As a result of rehabilitation work in South 


Korea, there. has been a great need for certain 
commodities, and exports from Hongkong to that 
country rose to an average monthly value of over 
$4.4 million for 1953 as compared with an average 
c 71.9 million per month for 1952. Imports from 
S mth Korea increased to about $1.1 million per 
month in 1953 as against an average of $774,882 for 
1952. 
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Touching upon certain commodities of importance in 
the Hongkong markets, Cotton Yarn was faced with diffi- 
cult conditions for a great part of the year, one large 
cotton mill being obliged to close temporarily. Exports of 
29s to Indonesia fell from a monthly average of $730,000 
in 1952 (Jan. -Nov.) to an average of around $420,000 per 
month during the same period in 1953. The highest price 
reached was $1320 per bale during May-July, while the 
lowest was $1055 in March. Metals, hit by- the U.N. em- 
bargo upon the shipment of strategic materials to China, — 
remained dull throughout the year. Industrial Chemicals 
were steady, with only limited transactions on the whole. 
Paper was slow. Dealers in pharmaceuticals reported an un- 
favourable year, with falling prices. During the summer, a 
large quantity of pharmaceuticals valued at around $3 mil- 
lion was returned from China to which it was consigned, on 
the ground that the goods were not up to specification; added 
to this was the fact that they deteriorated further in the 
summer heat of Hongkong, which caused additional loss to 
the. dealers. China Produce was the object of a revival of 
interest on the part of other countries, especially in regard 
to certain items which suppliers were in a position to meet 
as a result of increased deliveries from China. Prices, how- 
ever, declined: Woodoil (Tung Oil) in bulk which was 
quoted at $209 per picul at the end of 1952, fell to $110 
by the close of 1953; Raw Silk fell from $3150 per picul 
for Canton 20/22 denier to $2850; Aniseed Star dropped 
from $295 per picul to $150; Cassia Lignea 80-lb bale from 
$60 to $57 per picul; Tungsten Ore 65% from $1200 to 
$530 per picul. ; 


in 
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PEKING’S FATEFUL DECREE ON LAND POLICY 


The Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party has taken another and deeper 
plunge toward agricultural collectivisation. Many 
of the mutual aid teams are now to be transformed 
into the more advanced form of agricultural 
producer co-operatives. Doctrine conspired with 
growing desperation about’ how to meet the 
voracious needs of the national construction plan 
in this decision, which was reached in mid-December 
but not announced till January 10. It was hardly 
a matter to rush into print about, as with glad 
tidings of great joy. Indeed, during the crises— 
natural and bureaucratic—of 1952—the Com- 
munists rigidly eschewed any mention at all of 
land policy. They did not even refresh the 
memories of the angry and harassed peasants with 
the delights of the land reforms. 


But the Soviet Union, under the new and still 
unsettled regime that succeeded the Stalinist 
despotism, is unlikely to prejudice its campaign to 
appease the people with consumer goods by giving 
much more away to China. And the Communists 
appear to be convinced that the only hope of 
finding the huge amount of money needed for 
industrialization is by pushing alfead with collec- 
tivisation and mechanization of agriculture, despite 
the discouraging way in which this experiment has 
worked out in actual output in the Soviet Union. 


The Communist C.E.C. acknowledges in the 
very first paragraph of its announcement that the 
decision will impose a severe task on the Party 
cadres. It therefore stresses the need for “active 
and correct leadership” in the development of 
agricultural producer co-operatives as the best 
means of furthering the growth of production on 
the existing foundations, “in order to facilitate 
China’s present economic construction.” The 
decision outlines in detail the correct line and 
concrete measures for the Socialist transformation 
of agriculture in China’s “transitional period to 
Socialism.” It will be enforced throughout the 
country except in areas inhabited by some minority 
nationalities. 


The individual peasants are still in a slight 
majority, but the growth in mutual aid teams and 
co-operation during the past few years has been 
such that more than 47.7 million peasant house- 
holds (or 43% of all rural households) have been 
drawn into mutual-aid teams or agricultural 
producer co-operatives. Of the latter there are 
only a little over 14,000, with a total of 273,000 
peasant households. 


The target now set the party cadres is the 
expansion of producer co-operatives to more than 
25,800 by the autumn harvest this year. It is 
planned that by 1957 there will be some 800,000 of 
these co-operatives, involving some 20% of all 


ever, 


peasant households in the country. Most of them 
so far are in Manchuria, or North-east China and 
in North China. The movement is negligible south 
of the Yangtse. Nevertheless the C.E.C. of the 
Party indicate that by the end of the first Five 
Year Plan agricultural co-operatives will become 
the main or almost the main form of agriculture 
in some areas, while being developed (as now) toa 
lesser extent in other areas. 


The general line of the Party during the 
transitional period, states the decision, is to carry 
out step by step the Socialist industrialisation of 
the country and the Socialist transformation of 
agriculture, handicrafts, capitalist industry and 
commerce. 


The Party decision, stressing the need for 
organised farming, points out that the general 
line of the ‘Party during China’s transitional period 
requires not only a phenomenal growth in industry 
but also a corresponding growth in agriculture. How- 
the “scattered, backward and conservative 
individual economy” limits the development of the 
productive forces in agriculture, and its profound 
contradictions with Socialist industrialisation 
increasingly make themselves felt. Small-se 
agricultural production is increasingly falling 
behind the peasants’ demands for improved living 
conditions and cannot meet the surge forward of 
the entire national economy. (To this the peasants’ 
retort would be that they would be doing a lot 
better if only the State did not distrain on them 
for so much of their produce). 


The Party’s most fundamental task in the rural 
areas now is to get the peasants organised so as to 
transform “small-scale production by individual 
economy” (which the land reforms and _ the 
fragmentation of the larger holdings into tiny lots 
for the landless fostered) into the advanced 
co-operative economy. Thereby the gap will be 
gradually narrowed between industrial and 
agricultural development, “so enabling the peasants 
to eliminate poverty once and for all and enjoy a 
rich and prosperous life.” 


The C.E.C. decision prescribes the concrete way 
for the gradual organisation of the peasants. They 
are to be organised through temporary mutual aid 
teams, which operate a simple form of collective 
labour, and all-year-round mutual aid teams. The 
latter have a certain division of labour among their 
members on the basis of collective labour and have 
a small amount of property owned in common. 
The next stage is the agricultural co-operatives in 
which the members pool their land as shares ¢ 
there is unified management and more prope.., 
owned in common. Finally they pass. to 


co-operatives of a higher form, known as collective | 
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ons, with collective peasant-public ownership 


Which is entirely Socialist in character. 


The two forms of peasant activity in produc- 
tion since the land reforms—individual economy 
and mutual aid and co-operation—‘reflect the 
two-sided nature of the peasants, and mainly the 
middle peasants, as working people and private 
owners.” Their activity in mutual aid and co- 
operation, based on the peasants as labouring 
people, shows that they can be led to Socialism. 
Their activity in individual economy, arising from 
the nature of the peasants as private owners and 
sellers of agricultural products, indicates their 
“spontaneous potentiality towards capitalism.” 
The Party’s policy is actively and carefully to 
channel the peasants’ activity in individual economy 
to mutual aid and co-operation through numerous, 
concrete, appropriate and varied forms so as to 
overcome the spontaneous tendency to capitalism 
and gradually lead them to Socialism (or, as critics 
fonder of rough words than of euphemisms would 
put it)—to serfdom under the State. 


The statement suggests that the “great 
achievements in organised farming” in the past 
few years demonstrate the correctness of the 
Party’s decision on mutual aid and co-operation, 
adopted in December, 1951. They also show, it 

serts, that the Party’s policy is gaining wide- 
vread support among the peasants and is being 
carried into effect. The outstanding feature in 
the past few years had been the growth not only 
in number but in quality of the mutual aid and 
co-operative organisations. “This marked progress 
finds expression in the increase of the number of 
all-year-round mutual-aid teams and in the trial, 
operation, and development of agricultural co- 
operatives in which members pool their land as 
shares. and there is unified management. These 
are the proper form for leading the peasants on 
to collective farms and the path to Socialism. 
These co-operatives are becoming the key link for 
further advance, and Party organisations are 
therefore called upon to pay more attention and 
give careful leadership to their development. 


The Party hierarchy are naturally somewhat nervous 
about the implementation of this decision. The peasants 
openly showed their suspicion about the Communists’ motives 
even when the land was being split up among them. Even then 
they asked, sometimes angrily and at other times anxiously, 
whether it merely meant that in due course their land would 
be filched from them by the State. Accordingly the C.E.C. 
(knowing as it well does that dictatorial methods which the 
euphemists prefer to call commandism rules almost every- 
where in the villages) calls for “strict adherence to the 
basic principle of voluntariness” in carrying out this policy. 
The peasants are to be “drawn in through education by 
practical experience.” The decision stipulates that a number 
of good agricultural co-operatives must be set up as models 

every province or county where land reform has been 
Bicvietea These will demonstrate, through their achieve- 
ments, their superiority over mutual aid teams and indivi- 
dual farming. The help they give the latter will enable the 
peasants to see that the agricultural co-operatives “are in 
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the interests of the peasants themselves” and will thus lead 
the peasant masses to Socialism. The State should render 
appropriate material help to the agricultural cooperatives 
by such means as low-interest loans, irrigation facilities, 
agrotechnique and farm tool stations. This will enable the 
peasants “to realise the benefits” of this type of agriculture 
and will thus facilitate its development. 


Through these measures, the decision notes, deviations 
of precipitate haste and adventurism can be avoided and 
agricultural cooperatives will develop healthily from the 
lower to the higher forms, from small to big, from few to 
a great many, from single points to whole areas, and will 
finally lead the entire peasantry to Socialism. 


The decision details the major concrete measures for 
running a good agricultural cooperative. These include, 
first and foremost, raising production and increasing mem- 
bers’ income through intensive cultivation, construction of 
irrigation facilities, aplying advanced farming technique, 
using the new type of farm tools and developing side-oc- 
cupations. Other measures deal with questions of manage- 
ment, such as the rational division of labour, the planning 
of production, the practising of economy and the operation 
of various working systems. Rational distribution of earn- 
ings is emphasised among these measures as vital to’ the 
promotion ef production and decisive for the consolidation 
of the agricultural cooperatives. In settling this question, 
the two-sided character—the private and the cooperative 
character—of the existing agricultural cooperatives must be 
taken fully into consideration and methods should be. varied 
and flexible in accordance with concrete conditions. The 
general principle is that as production, working efficiency and 
the political consciousness of the members rise, the propor- 
tion based on labour must be increased and the proportion 
based on ownership of land decreased gradually and appro- 
priately. As regards the expansion of property, and re- 
serves held in common and the funds for common welfare 
within the agricultural cooperatives, the policy is gradual 
expansion, based on increase in actual income, the economic 
situation and the opinions of the members, as well as on 
the steady rise in production of the agricultural coopera- 
tives. 


Referring to the relationship between the mutual-aid 
teams and the agricultural cooperatives, the decision states 
that the development of the mutual-aid movement is the 
important foundation for the development of the agricul- 
tural cooperatives. The mutual-aid teams help the coopera- 
tives with key personnel and the rich experience of the 
peasants. At the same time, the agricultural cooperatives 
are an impetus to the large-scale development of mutual- 
cid teams. In the strengthening leadership in the develop- 
ment of agricultural cooperatives, the decision notes, the 
Party must at the same time strengthen leadership in deve- 
loping the various forms of mutual-aid, which are a lower 
form of transition in the Socialist transformation of China’s 
agriculture. In comparatively developed areas, where con- 
ditions are mature in all aspects, it is possible to set up 
agricultural cooperatives without going through the mutual- 
aid form, or to develop agricultural cooperatives quicker 
than in other areas. However, mutual-aid work still should 
not be neglected. 


While carrying the mutual-aid and cooperative move- 
ment further, the policy of proper care and help for in- 
dividual farming must be observed, the decision adds. Loans 
where necessary and technical assistance where possible 
should be rendered to individual peasants to bring their 
latent productive forces into fuller play, help them over- 
come difficulties and avoid exploitation by rich peasants, 
usurers and speculators. 
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The decision goes on to point out that mutual aid and 
agricultural producer cooperatives, supply and marketing 
cooperatives and credit cooperatives are the three forms 
of cooperation in the rural areas. Through division of 
labour, these three are linked together and stimulate one 
another. They are gradually linking the rural economy with 
national economic construction plans and are transforming 
the small peasant economy on the basis of cooperation in 
production. Led by the state sector of the economy, the 
supply and marketing cooperatives and the credit coopera- 
tives are helping the peasants gradually “to rid themselves 
of exploitation by private merchants, food speculators and 
usurers which at present are the main forms of capitalist 
activity in the countryside.’ They also help the State to 
buy food and other agricultural products, supply the rural 
areas with means of production and consumer goods, deve- 
lop saving among the peasants and the granting of low- 
interest loans to them, thus serving agricultural production 
and promoting the mutual-aid and cooperative movement. 


Since increasing the productive forces in agriculture 
through the developing mutual aid and cooperation thus 
becomes the central task of the Party in the rural areas, 
the decision calls on rural Party organisations throughout 
the country gradually to shift their focus to this aspect 
and to implement the Party’s policy in the present period 
of reliance of the solid alliance between the poor and middle 
peasants so as to develop mutual aid and cooperation 
gradually and step by step and limit exploitation by the 
rich peasants, and thus gradually to bring into effect the 
Socialist transformation of agriculture. 


All Party organisations, from county level up to the 
greater administrative areas, are called on to work out 
yearly plans and a first five-year plan for this development, 
especially the development of agricultural cooperatives, ac- 
cording to the different conditions in the various areas. 


FAR EASTERN 
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Plans for the six greater administrative areas for th 
period between the winter of 1953 and the autumn harve. 
of 1954 have been approved by the Central Committee. 
During this period, the number of agricultural cooperatives 
in North China will grow from 6,186 to more than 12,400; 
in Northeast China from 4,817 to 10,000; in Bast China 
from 3,301 to more than 8,300; in Central-South China from 
527 to over 3,600; in Northwest China from 302 to over 
700; and in Southwest China, from 59 to over 600. 


The first five-year plan envisages the organising of 20 
per cent of China’s total peasant households into agricul- 
tural cooperatives. It also includes the establishment of 
State farms, agrotechnique stations, new-type farm tool 
stations, pumping stations, and tractor stations in various 
parts of the country and the trial establishment of the 
agricultural cooperative (or collective farms) that are en- 
tirely Socialist in nature. It covers, too, the supply and 
marketing cooperatives and the credit cooperatives. 


In conclusion, the decision once again stresses that the 
Party must actively lead in the mutual-aid and cooperative 
movement and in the gradual Socialist transformation of 
agriculture to enable them to progress firmly and steadily. 
“This means that the leadership of the Party must not fall 
behind the demands of the masses and the requirements 
of national construction. At the same time, the actual 
conditions in different places at different times must be taken 
into full consideration, in order to avoid both subjectivism 
and commandism. The Party’ organisations at all levels 
must study and sum up both the gorrect experiences and 
the errors in order to channel the mutual-aid and coopera- 
tive movement along the correct route indicated by the 
Central Committee, and systematically and gradually to ful- 
fil the tasks of transforming the small peasant econon 
and enabling China’s agriculture to go forward success 
fully to Socialism, under the leadership of Socialist industry 
and in coordination with the development of f£ocialist in- 
dustrialisation.”’ 


ON CHINESE COINAGE 


In our last December issue we published a 
brief article supplied by an American collector, 
who reviewed E. Kann’s recent publication under the 
style of “Catalog of Chinese Coins, 1954, Gold, 
Silver, Nickel and Aluminium.” The said work 
contains sO many outstanding features that it is 
deemed expedient to enlarge upon the subject. 


Collecting modern Chinese coins was charac- 
terized much more by enthusiasm than by the 
number of participants in the hobby. If it is 
considered that since 1938 the Chinese Government 
sold silver (almost all having been derived from 
melted coins) abroad to the extent of from 2 to 3 
billion troy ounces, it will be understood that there 
must have been created a low ebb as concerns 
current coins. This fact culminates in, the convic- 
tion that numerous people have missed opportunities 
when there was still time to acquire Chinese silver 
coins. The dearth of metal supplies most likely 
accounts for the determination of the current rulers 


over Continental China to take refuge in paper, 
since Red China has abandoned the idea of supply- 
ing its subjects with metallic money. 


It is interesting to learn that a Chinese 
Hongkong resident, who came to our port as a 
refugee in 1947, recently sold his extensive collection 
of Chinese coins to the Ministry: of Fine Arts in 
Peking for the respectable sum of HK$800,000. 
The accumulation consisted of (a) ancient bronze 
coins; (b) modern silver and gold coins of China; 
(c) modern copper coins truck since 1890; and (d) 
sycee silver. A certain quantity of art objects 
was thrown in, though the bulk of values related 
to the coins. 


The transaction is highly interesting when 
viewed from many angles. While the seller had ~ 
small portion of select pieces with him in Hon, 
kong, the bulk of his collection was left behind in 
Shanghai. According to regulations decreed by 
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ie Nationalist Government, coins could not be 


‘taken out of the country. So, the owner, who had 


found a haven of refuge in Honzkong, must have 
suffered much anxiety. In Communist China a 
rule was established interdicting not merely the 
export of coined money but even its retention as 
hoard, irrespective of its being a bona fide collection. 
Holders of gold,’ silver and nickel coins were 
ordered to hand same in at the People’s Bank in 
exchange for paper, and at rates fixed arbitrarily 
and ridiculously inadequate. Seemingly our hero’s 
huge collection remained in hiding; and though it 
faced expropriation, the lawful owner is now being 
rewarded with respectable premia. On the part 


of the Red authorities the purchase is a wise step, 


for hitherto China has failed to establish a museum 
where mute witnesses of a long and highly inter- 
esting currency epoch could be exhibited to the 
public and the world at large. The neglect in this 
direction is deplorable, though it has now been 
remedied to a certain extent and at a much higher 
cost than would originally have been needful. 


_ The foregoing preamble nearly led us astray 
from our main topic, namely E. Kann’s new coin 
catalog. In the preface the author explains his 
reasons for having attempted so arduous a task. 
“here exist three previously published catalogs of 
Jhinese coins. But these are not only outmoded 
but also inadequate for practical and _ scientific 
purposes. E. Kann’s new publication has many 
entirely new features, as for instance: the 
enumeration of die varieties; the tabulation of 
errors; the pinpointing of essay coins; the market 
value of every coin; the citation of Chinese 
inscriptions found on the money and their trans- 
lation; the biographies of dignitaries, whose 
effigies adorn many of the coins; a detailed list of 
modern mints which ever functioned in China; a 
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complete cataloguing of the coinage of Sinkiang 
and Tibet; an expose of Chinese-made medals; a 
pillory of Chinese coin forgeries; a denunciation of 
Chinese bogus coins; and itemized tables showing 
valuable statistical data relative to mints’ output. 


Most or all of these innovations are new; and 
so are numerous conclusive stories, the outcome of 
more than five years ardent research. This makes 
the book not merely a practical guide for the 
collector, but simultaneously also a work with 
many scientific features. The volume, comprising 
700 octavo pages (of which 224 contain 1,700 coin 
illustrations), will therefore not only serve 
numismatists, but should be on the shelf of every 
Far Eastern library. It certainly is destined to be 
acquired by every university library. 


In his endeavour to render an account of every 
feature pertaining to Chinese metallic coinage, the 
author has gone in for the laborious task of 
indicating diameter, thickness and weight of every 
coin catalogued. 


The reason why he has limited his activities 
and researches to gold, silver, nickel and aluminum, 
and not to the ancient and modern copper (bronze) 
coinage, is found in the fact that each one of these 
two realms would require a book as voluminous as, 
or stouter than the catalog he has just published. 


As mentioned on a previous occasion, the catalog was 
printed by Ye Olde Printerie, Ltd., which Hongkong esta- 
blishment has distinguished itself in the bi-lingual set-up. 
Besides, the printers were called upon to cut numerous signs 
and symbols in special type, a need which is as delicate 
as it is difficult. 


E. Kann’s Illustrated Catalog of Chinese Coins, 1954, 
is obtainable in Hongkong trom Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. and 
also from T.Y. King & Son, Alexandra House. 


OUTLOOK FOR MALAYA’S RUBBER AND RUBBER GOODS 


Malayan rubber manufacturers, the largest 
group of factory producers in Malaya, are 
cautiously hoping for better times now that the 
price of natural rubber is falling. They believe 
that the drop in price, which has caused stringency 
and belt tightening in other quarters, will benefit 
them and in particular help them at the expense 
of foreign manufacturers who sell in Malaya. 
Rubber is a far greater item in the cost of 
production for the Malayans than for overseas 


™,roducers who have also to consider shipping 
“charges, insurance and duties on both the raw 


rubber going out of Malaya and the finished 
product coming back. 


Though by no means hard hit the manufac- 
turers feel the need of a brighter and a more 
prepossessing future. Recently they passed 
through what had all the signs of a periodical 
cycle of uncertainty and falling demand which 
seems particularly to affect this industry. Today, 
production is expanding and if the improvement 
continues there will be the opportunity for needed 
internal changes and a general re-burnishing of 
production methods: 


During the Korean War boom the production 
of rubber goods in Malaya climbed to undreamt 
of heights. Money was free in Malaya and 
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customers who were attracted, for example, by 
new shoes were disinclined to wait until the old 
pair had worn out. At one time 12 million pairs 
were sold in a year, the majority to Malaya’s 
6,000,000 population. Against this there was a 
steady import of British rubber goods and in 1952 
the industry reeled under a flood of rubber shoes 
from Japan and Germany. The low grade market 
Was swamped with articles selling at extremely 
low prices and the Malayan manufacturers faced 
hard times. The influx stopped as quickly as it 
started and now output is climbing again. But 
the accumulation of reverses has knocked out 
several of the less soundly established factories 
which mushroomed during the boom period. At 
the end of 1952 there were 25 factories still 
working but by September last year the figure had 
been further reduced to 20. 


The size of the industry and its health can 
be judged from the production of the biggest 
single item manufactured in Malaya—rubber shoes. 
In 1952, a total of 6,246,000 canvas and rubber shoes 
were produced and 2,750,000 pairs of rubber 
footwear. In the first half of last year the 
industry produced 3,660,000 rubber and canvas 
shoes, a slight improvement, and 1,980,000 other 
types of footwear, another improvement. The 
production of bicycle inner tubes has however 
remained reasonably steady at about 55,000 a 
month. Many of the articles produced are of good 
quality, some of high quality, and in general they 
can be compared favourably with articles imported 
from Britain. At least one rubber firm claims to 
produce everything barring rubber hot water 
bottles and lorry tyres (Malayan manufacturers 
have not yet been able to master the _ skilled 
technique of producing this heavy tyre). Another 
factory in Malaya is equipped to produce foam 
rubber though it has not yet done so in quality. 
The industry is capable of producing all the rubber 
articles needed by consumers in Malaya but in fact 
does not do so, such is the competition from outside 
sources. There is however a substantial export to 
West Africa, Egypt, Persia, Burma, Siam and 
Middle Eastern countries. 


Leaders of the largely Chinese-owned industry 
believe that many of their troubles stem from the 
lack of protection and the ease with which overseas 
producers, particularly old established firms, can 
enter the market. They strongly maintain that 
the young and struggling industry should be helped 
by legislation preventing the easy import of goods 
from foreign countries. Their representations 
have not so far been successful though they have 
prepared a scheme which, it is thought, would 
provide safeguards while still maintaining the need 
for competition. Although no official statement 
has been made, it is believed the Government’s 
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concern is that protection, unless carefully impose 
would result in higher prices. 


A particularly sore point with producers is * 3 


that though Australian buyers have pronounced 
Malayan shoes of excellent quality and of a type 
which would have a good market in that continent, 
they are unable to export because of the extremely 
high tariff on goods imposed by the Australian 
Government. Yet at the same time, they point out, 
Australian goods enter Malaya comparatively 
untrammelled by penal import duties. Experts, 
however, are not sure that this is the complete 
answer to the industries difficulties. In some 
ways the manufacturers are killing their own 
markets by a policy which may lead to their own 
self destruction as prices are high but the quality 
of the goods is not, in general, exceptionally good. 


Frequently the price of Malayan produced 
goods is only five or ten per cent below the imported 
article although the costs of production are judged 
to be much lower. Strength is given to this view 
by the fact that 60 per cent of the bicycle tyres 
sold in Malaya are produced by a well known 
British firm. However bicycle inner tubes, which 
are produced in Malaya at a more competitive price 
than most articles and are of good quality, are 
almost entirely of Malayan origin. 


Another factor of importance is the scornful 
attitude of many rubber goods manufacturers to 
advertising. Their contention is that advertising 
has little effect in the Chinese market where they 
hope to sell most of their products. But conversely 
the British articles, although slightly higher in 
price, are readily sold and purchased mainly on 
their brand name which advertising has made a 
household word even in Chinese-speaking homes. 
Importers know only too well the strength of the 
“brand” name and the difficulty in launching a 
new product in Malaya until extensive advertising 
has imprinted the name on the public’s mind. 


The troubles of the industry are more complex 
than most. They are not simply a matter of 
rising costs and a weakening market. They range 
over a complicated field involving both Government 
policy and the manufacturer’s own mistakes and 
miscalculations. There is no doubt that in time 
the tariff question will have to be tackled and some 
satisfactory basis arrived at whereby the industry 
can be protected without endangering the purse of 
the customer. It may be that the answer will be 
found in establishing an advisory board, as was 
done with the pineapple canning industry, which 
could provide limited control of prices and 
standards and also give the Government a channel 
through which considered representations could ' 
made on the needs of the industry. 


— D. M. FENNEY 
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J NOTES OF THE WEEK 


APLICHAU—ANOTHER ‘DEVELOPMENT’ AREA? 


The little island of Aplichau also known (wrongly) as 
Aberdeen island, just opposite the village or suburb of 
Aberdeen (being the oldest settlement of Chinese on Hong- 
kong island, called by Chinese ‘Little Hongkong’), has in 
recent years experienced some development due to the pro- 
gress of the fishing industry in the Colony. As the fisher 
folk are getting more prosperous, with the aid and solicitude 
of Hongkong Government, merchants and shopkeepers have 
become aware of the opportunities offered by this situation. 
Fisher folk are not as a rule commercially shrewd and there- 
fore one can do all kind of ‘business’ with them thus pro- 
fiting from their affluence. 


On Aplichau there has started some time ago sort of 
a land development enterprise as it is assumed, with pro- 
bably good reason, that the fishing industry here will con- 
tinue to prosper and that therefore traders can cash in on 
that situation. As yet the population of Aplichau is only 
8,000 who live on land (mainly Punti or Cantonese, Hakka 
and Hokkien) and about 20,000 boat people, known as Tanka 
(which is not a very polite term though in common usage), 
who ‘reside’ on little boats (sampan) or derelict junks. 
At many times of the year this floating population swells 
encrmously and then business in Aplichau and in Aberdeen 
is booming. The total floating population in the Colony is 
estimated at over 120,000; the principal port shelters are 
in Aberdeen harbour, Shaukiwan, Cheungchau (where also 
fishermen from China and Macao frequently arrive) and 
~- umati. There are a few minor port shelters in the New 
critories and Tankas are found in many inlets around 
these Territories. (Where the Tanka originated and of what 
race they are remains still obscure though there are some 
ethnologists who insist that the Tankas are mainly of Indo- 
nesian stock with a good admixture of Mongols; they have 
lived in or rather on the waters of Hongkong for a much 
longer time than the colonising Cantonese and they have 
retained their own peculiar language though Punti is spoken 
by all as Hongkong’s lingua franca). At certain periods of 
the year the Tankas with their several thousands of little 
fishing and ‘residential’ craft sail into Aberdeen harbour and 
then there are over 70,000 of these people around. 


The prosperity of the boat people is not expressed in 
terms of new houses or motorcars or any form of land 
development but in terms of higher consumption, better 
clothing and more gold ornaments. It has proved most diffi- 
cult to inveigle the Tankas onto safe land and to educate 
the young people to become landlubbers has met with very 
moderate success. The Tanka’s idea of habitation is deep- 
rooted; there is nothing more comfortable to him than a 
little sampan. The Tanka has now more money to spend 
than at any time before the war and as he does not know 
anything about fixed deposits or the share market he stores 
up wealth in the form of fine gold trinkets, and he also 
spends more on food, wine, a concubine or two, entertain- 
ment and gambling. His continued prosperity is assured as 
the fishing industry has become one of the pet interests of 
the Government here and we all seem to be determined 
to establish our self-sufficiency in marine products and 
develop them as a proper export industry. 


In Aplichau there are many shops who provide the 
fishexmen with all they require—and quite unusual, outsize 
wrofits are being made by these good shopkeepers who in 

ne instances buy from a Hongkong wholesaler articles 
worth, say, $1 (one) and sell them to the unwary Tanka for 
$10 (ten). More cooperatives for fishermen are necessary 
but without outside assistance such stores cannot be esta- 


blished or operated by the boat people; however, within a 
short period of training the Tanka should be quite capable 
of managing the purchase of goods and retailing them among 
the floating population. Many merchants in Aberdeen- 
Aplichau won’t like such a scheme. 


Apart from the roaring business done with the fisher 
folk there has been also a tourist trade bonanza as Aberdeen 
with its picturesquely floating restaurants in mid-harbour 
has attracted a never-ending stream of foreign visitors 
(including the generous US service men) and also local 
residents who, although objecting to the practice of over- 
charging on the floating restaurants, like to spend an even- 
ing in the quaint environs of Little Hongkong. 


There is no unemployment in Aplichau and no beggars 
can be found. The little island is still free from refugees 
and squatters. New building has been slow there but apart 
from shophouses a new church, school, cinema have been 
built. Land prices tend to go up but few transactions 
take place. Farming can be promoted, there is also a fine 
beach but no road leading there. Sites for houses can be 
prepared at relatively small cost. Industries apart from a 
tannery and a few small native workshops do not exist on 
Aplichau. It is the nearest island from the business centre 
of Victoria. For Europeans the whole area of Aberdeen- 
Aplichau holds no investment interest but many Chinese, 
especially recent immigrants with capital, may find good op- 
portunities there. 


HONGKONG BANK’S NEW OFFICE IN MONGKOK 


The industrial area in Kowloon has in recent years very 
much expanded and commercial firms, shops and retailers 
have mushroomed in the districts of Yaumati, Mongkok and 
Shamshuipo. To assist this ever growing industrial and 
commercial community the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation have recently opened a new office in Mongkok, 
on Nathan Road, centrally located for the merchants and 
manufacturers of the aforementioned three districts on 
the Kowloon peninsula. The new building accommodates 
on the ground, first and second floors the Bank for the 
management of which its agent, Mr. R. G. L. Oliphant, is 
responsible. The other floors are being occupied by HK 
Government offices and private firms. The building is air- 
conditioned throughout in such a manner as to permit the ~ 
temperature control of each floor. On the roof there is 
a pent house which has been designed for use of the staff. 
At night the building is flood-lit and has now become the 
most conspicuous structure in the northern Nathan Road 
area. A special feature of the Bank’s Mongkok Agency is 
the installation of safe deposit boxes. There are at pre- 
sent 4000 lockers but ample room for expansion has been 
provided. The safe deposit boxes are all Chubbs equipment. 
No other bank provides such lockers and therefore the Hong- 
kong Bank’s constituents in the Mongkok district as well 
as in Shamshuipo will appreciate this service. The architec- 
ture is conservative and does not show any of the recent 
modernistic trends which the firm of Palmer & Turner, who 
were responsible for the design of the new building, has 
followed in some other local buildings. 


With the growing importanc@ of Kowloon and the esta- 
blishment of more firms in and around Nathan Road it is 
surprising to note that there are only very few branches 
of banks there. The Hongkong Bank maintain an office in 
the Peninsula Hotel which is known as the Kowloon branch 
but space there is very limited. The Bank’s clients, apart 
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from Service personnel and families, are the members of 
the commercial community in Tsimshatsui where in recent 
years considerable expansion has taken place. 


| 

| 


The recently completed building of the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation in Mongkok (Kowloon). 


* * * 


PLANTATION INDUSTRY’S PLIGHT IN S.E. ASIA 


Security is essential for economic progress as well as 
social. For reasons that are now well known, this security 
is threatened in those countries where plantation industries 
have been built up. For instance, Indonesia made remark- 
able progress in rehabilitating the plantation industry until 
the end of 1951, but is now having a set-back. To all ap- 
pearances, no major political battles are being fought there, 
but the very presence of an active opposition must have 
had its consequences. In the results ambitious measures 
have had to be taken by the present Government for win- 
ning over people from adherence to lawlessness. A recent 
instance of appeal to public sentiment is the ordinance by 
which foreigners operating in Indonesia will be permitted 
to carry away only 40% of the gross profits or about two- 
thirds of the net profits earned in the islands. What effects 
this measure will have on the plantation industries cannot 
be guessed immediately but it is reported that one of the 
foreign companies has already directed that there be a 
spread back of the depreciation into the past years; a step 
that may result in enlarging the size of the net profits for 
the current year and the $nhareholders being kept in humour. 


The foreign investors in the plantation industries in 
South East Asia have never concealed their concern about 
the future. In a symposium held last year in the U.S.A. 
expert traders predicted that by the middle of the next 
century the tea industry would have moved further west 
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from: the present producing scene. There were no fact 
trends to support the prediction. East Africa where the 


future of tea is envisioned is also now in a state of poli- 


tical turmoil and apparently the westward movement that 
began in the immediate post-war years has definitely slowed 
down. There is an unexpressed feeling of insecurity among 
producers all over and the present situation appears as one 
of well preserved stagnation. 


Loss of security arises from high taxation and fears of 
eventual expropriation. It may be that many of these 
fears are idle but they have some grounding, however vague. 
New development plans in all countries call for higher 
and higher taxes which would, it is assumed, naturally fall 
on the rather prosperous lines of production. As things are, 
the cumulative incidence of taxes on tea is already very 
heavy and in all tea producing countries. In India, for 
instance, forty per cent of the profits is liable to income 
tax and in case of joint stock companies, further surcharges 
and Corporation taxes fall heavily. There is an agricultural 
income tax in some of the Indian States. The excise tax 
and the export tax are further levies while a two rupees 
per 100 lbs. as cess and a 15 as per 1000 lbs. collected 
by the Licensing Committee are additional imposts. Among 
miscellaneous taxes, are sales tax, a land tax per acre, quit 
rent, levies on factories and buildings, education cess. The 
trend in labour legislation in the different countries may 
impose other and more onerous obligations at any time, if 
the present spell of prosperity continues. Possibly, many of 
these taxes have come in the course of history but the need 
of some rationalisation and lightening of the different items 
in the tax schedule is felt acutely. Difficulties in the way 
of simplifying taxes on tea are not ignored. The first of 
these is the ill-informed feeling in the public mind that 
investments have paid themselves many times over and ...-. 
resultant pleasure, which that popular feeling has, to tax 
tea and tax it well. Secondly, the tax system as a whole 
is meant to fulfil certain economic and fiscal ends and no 
part of it can be modified in any detail without the whole 
being required to be refashioned. That is the reason why 
a tax tends to rest where it falls. Thirdly, Governments 
require more and more revenue. Justifiable as these may 
seem, they are enough to eventually put the tea industry 
in the producing countries on freeze. New enterprise and risk 
capital will be shut out and that may prove very incon- 
venient both for replacements and expansions. Lack of 
political security in a country would be bad enough to the 
prospective investor but fears of increased taxation or even 
disappropriation are bound to be even more unnerving. 
There is evidence that these facts are now being appreciated 
everywhere and if the investing interests also move half 
way to meet the wishes of national Governments, expressed 
or tacit, plantation industries everywhere may soon be able 
to function free from the eventualities of ideological politics. 
Security to investment is in any case only sheer sense. 


TEA: & COFFEE CONSUMPTION 


The question, what do men drink in a place, is not 
merely academic. The answer should give an indication of 
the cycle of economic pattern and provide useful clues for 
determining the trends of consumption habits. To the 
traders such information would be of no small value. 


From this point of view a survey was undertaken in 
March last on the drinking habits in a northern European 
country. Four hundred families and 1488 persons were 
questioned about their usual drinks. The enquiries refer 1 
to the same social group or cross section. 


~The primary question is of course, Who drinks What? 
The data obtained, though rich enough, do not throw light 
on the complex relationships as among the drinks or in 
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Teard to the social groups. The survey gives only a 
«»bability about the drinking habits. However the follow- 
ing table is to speak for itself. No. 1. 


The table gives the daily drinks of men, women and 
children, the latter being of the ages 3 to 10, children of a 
lower age group being irrelevant to the survey. It also 
shows that coffee is being consumed more largely than tea, 
though tea holds the third place in the list. About 8 per 
cent more women than men take ground berry coffee. The 


second table that follows gives further details. No. 2. This 
is family wise. 


From the. question put to the consumers it could be 
gathered that nobody started the drinking habit deliberately 
but that the habit developed in the given family or social 
context. Many households take neither coffee nor tea. 
Again the tables show that of the families about 9.6 per 
cent take no coffee at all and 31.2 per cent take no tea 
at all. Without anything like natural preference for any 
drink, it is possible that the consumer is influenced mostly by 
the question of price in relation to his financial position. 
To the question why one does not take either tea or coffee 
the answer was given—and here women were more impor- 
tant than men—that the reason is want of taste of either. 
To another question, how would the lowering of the import 
duty on tea and coffee affect the drinkers, the answers 
were a bit hazy, but none the less interesting. In coffee 33.5 
per cent almost certainly drink more, and 23.4 per cent may 
increase consumption, while 46.9 per cent would not. In 
tea 11.8 per cent should certainly drink more, 41.3 per cent 
may, and 46.9 per cent do not expect to drink more. The 
picture that these figures give should lend themselves to 
being construed as a trend only. 


le No. 1 Men Women Children 
— 0.7% 9.7% 
Alcoholic Drinks .............-. 7.5% 5.2% — 
100% 100% 100% 
Table No. 2 Coffee Tea 
Weekdays Sundays Weekdays Sundays 
Morning Coffee ......... 44.6% 62.0% 7.2% 5.7% 
Breakfast Coffee ........ 4.8% 3.9% — — 
Evening meal time 8.3% 5.6% 13.0% 23.1% 
* 


CHINESE MARITIME CUSTOMS 


Mr. L. K. Little, Inspector General of Chinese Customs 
during the years 1943/50 and now retired, writes to us as 
follows:— In his otherwise factual account of the origin 
and development of the Chinese Maritime Customs Service, 
which appeared in the September 10, 1953 number of the 
“Far Eastern Economic Review’, Sir Frederick Maze ended 
with the following paragraph: 


“It is understood that the Maritime Customs Adminis- 
tration as known in the past, and which at one time was 
comparable to the famous Indian Civil Service, has since 
ceased to exist, as foretold by Hart would eventually be 
the case.” 

If Sir Frederick Maze merely meant to record the fact 
that, as foretold by Sir Robert Hart, the employment of 
foreigners in the Chinese Customs Service has finally come 
“™ an end, he should have said so. Unfortunately, his 
_.nguage is calculated to convey the impression that, after 
his resignation in 1943, the Chinese Customs Administration 
has “ceased to exist’’. 
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As a visitor to Taipei, I am happy to be in a position 
to assure Sir Frederick Maze and others who may be in- 
terested that this is not the case. While little is known 
of the fate of the Customs Service on the mainland under 
Communist control, the Chinese Maritime Customs Service 
in Free China is a healthy, going concern. In 1952 the 
Customs revenue was N.T.$490 million (approximately 
U.S.$31 million), and the largest single item of the Central 
Government’s income. The Customs continues to perform 
its various historic functions and still operates on the civil 


service principles which have guided it throughout its long 
history. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE BANKS’ ASSCCIATION 


At the Exchange Banks’ Association Dinner, on January 
13, Mr. Kan Tong-Po, Chief Manager of the Bank of East 
Asia Ltd., who is the senior Chinese banker in the Colony, 
addressed the gathering of bankers as follows:— 


We are gathered this evening not just to enjoy a good 
dinner but. rather to promote better understanding and 
cooperation among us, and to exchange views and cement 
more firmly the existing pleasant relationship among us 
fellow bankers. I am therefore grateful for this opportuni- 
ty of addressing such a distinguished gathering. 


Unlike other branches of commerce, banking does not 
aim entirely at profit making alone. As bankers, one of our 
primary and principal objects is to serve the public. Whilst 
it cannot be denied that competition does exist, it is a 
fact that such competition is more an effort to out-vie one 
another in service to the community and to its benefit. 
We therefore share a common purpose. 


In my 45 years of banking life, I have come to know 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation well. All 
of you, gentlemen, will agree with me that this bank is 
one of the important and outstanding in the Far East, 
having a history of about ninety years. Sir Thomas Jack- 
son and his successors have contributed much to the growth 
and development of the Hongkong Bank, and of its chief 
mar.agers whom I knew, I would like to mention especially 
the late Mr. Stephen and Mr. Newton Stabb. 


Thirty-five years ago the Bank of East Asia was only 
in its infancy, and I was then a comparatively young man, 
just a little over 30 years of age. Twice every year I used 
to go to Shanghai on business, and on many occasions I had 
the good fortune to travel on the same ship with either Mr. 
Stephen or Mr. Stabb, and we had many pleasant conversa- 
tions on board. They were always friendly and kind to- 
wards me who was much their junior both in age and ex- 
perience. From the various: meetings on board, there deve- 
loped a genuine friendship, and their ability and far-sighted- 
ness have always been a source of inspiration to me. 


Tonight we have with us the Honourable Michael Turner 
who has very deservedly been raised to the position of Chief 
Manager of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, and to him 
I wish to extend my heartiest congratulations. 


In Mr. Turner I can see the same winning personality 
and friendliness that so well characterized his predecessors 
Mr. Stephen and Mr. Stabb. However, I feel that Mr. 
Turner is today in a more difficult situation than any that 
had confronted his two predecessors in the early 1920's. 
I refer to the many restrictions that have been imposed 
on us all in our banking activities. With his business 
acumen, however, I feel sure that Mr. Turner will achieve 
even greater success than those that went before him. 


Before concluding, and as I believe this is the first 
time Mr. Turner has attended this Association’s dinner since 
his appointment as Chief Manager of the Hongkong & 
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Shanghai Bank, I am sure you will all wish to join me in 
extending to him a warm and hearty welcome, and I 
would at the same time ask you to rise and join me in 
drinking to the Health and Prosperity of our respected 
friend, the Honourable Michael Turner. 


HONGKONG IN PICTURE AND STORY 


“Hongkong in Picture and Story” is a very attractive 
book by John and Veronica Stericker which has recently 
been published here. Fine photos of Hongkong accompanied 
by informative text will make this book a useful gift and 
will also prove interesting to the many tourists coming here 
for sight-seeing. The book was produced with very little 
idea of making a profit but with the feeling that Hongkong 
needed more publicity and publicity is something that Mr. 
Stericker has been tied up with for many years, having 
been an Assistant Press Attache on propaganda in the 
British Embassy in Shanghai prior to the war. More re- 
cently, in company with Mr. R. C. Lee, he has done a half- 
hour broadcast to the United States on Hongkong and on 
Hongkong’s trade in particular. 


* * 


HONGKONG FISHERIES EXHIBITION 


The fisheries exhibition, which will take place in Aber- 
deen at the start of February, is being jointly sponsored 
by the Fisheries Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestry and the Fish Marketing Organisation. 
One of the main aims of the organisers is to help local 
fishermen to keep abreast with modern methods of fishing. 
The exhibition will enable masters of fishing craft to see 
at one centralised place, the various types of engines which 
can be adapted to their vessels. 


This year’s exhibition will be on a large scale and will 
show all aspects of the fishing industry. The exhibits will 
be comprehensive and will include diesel engines, a wide 
range of fishing gear and equipment, various types of fuel 
oils and lubricants and fish products. There will also be on 
display different types of fishing craft and fisheries research 
vessels as well as pictures and paintings depicting activities 
connected with the fishing industry. 


A feature will be a special section put up by the 
Fisheries Research Unit of the University of Hongkong. 
This will be designed to acquaint the public of the im- 
portance of the Colony’s fishing industry and will include 
a miniature oyster bed. During the period of the exhibition, 
there will be a number of practical demonstrations, in- 
cluding one on the operation of a mechanised capstan on 
board a purse seiner. In the evenings entertaining and in- 
structional films will be shown to the fisherfolk who gather 
in large numbers at Aberdeen over the Chinese New Year. 


Enthusiasm is being shown by intending exhibitors and 
organisers. 30 local importers of fishing equipment and 
preserved food manufacturers have booked stall spaces. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FILM INDUSTRY IN CHINA 


The Peking Government published on January 12 two 
decisions on China’s film production. One called for its 
improvement and expansion, and the other for the establish- 
ment of a State film industry and of a film-showing network 
on a nation-wide scale. The Central Cinema Bureau was 
also directed to set up a Cinema Art Institute within the 
next four or five years to train a sufficient number of 
scenario writers, directors and actors. A new studio, 
specialising in colour feature films, will also be established 
in the same period. 
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It is laid down that production of home-made filr 
must not be less than those imported from the Soviet Uni. 
and satellite States. No doubt Peking has_ been rather 
peeved by the popularity of the imported films and the 
poor showing of the home-made variety. Many of the 
most talented people associated with the industry in China 
left the country as the Communist tide swept southward 
from the Yellow River. Those who remained were greatly 
affected by the purge of the bourgeoisie, the crusade against 
the “old style’ writers, playwrights, producers and actors 
and the ridiculous Communist mandates to them. 


The result was that Communist importations dominated 
the field in China in 1953, both in quality and quantity, 
with no fewer than 40 feature films and 30 educational 
films. The Bulgarians have not yet made any sort of re- 
putation for themselves in this art yet even in their case 
the Bulgarian Week in December attracted more than two 
million people in 20 leading cities. Most of the output of 
China’s five studios last year consisted of newsreels and 
documentaries, and there were only a few feature films. 
Of these apparently only two made much of a hit with the 
public. One showed the life of two Tibetan tribes in the 
grasslands of the North-west before and after the Com- 
munists took over; and the other is described as “a breath- 
taking story’ of the heroic fight of the PLA in capturing 
a strategic point—the Huashan height—during the libera- 
tion of the North-west. Documentaries on the great Hwai 
River and Kwanting Reservoir projects aroused enthusiasm, 
as did a picture on the Steel City of Anshan. But it is 
obvious that the limitations now imposed upon Chinese 
artists have led to a deterioration of output. 


The superior competitive position of the imported films 
is aided by the fact that they are mostly dubbed in Mar~ 
darin, as well as the fact that they are “features,” a 
therefore more akin to the American and British films the 
Chinese city folk have long been in the habit of patronising 
in the leading city cinemas. Peking’s directive lays special 
emphasis on the production of feature films. Industrial 
workers especially were rather fed up at seeing their own 
jobs glorified on the screen when all they wanted was en- 
tertainment to help them escape from their growingly 
laborious and exacting jobs. 


The annual target set in the Peking decision for Chinese 
production in the coming four years is to be twelve to 15 
feature films, 15 scientific and educational films, 30 docu- 
mentaries, a newsreel every week and a number of artistic 
films. “Straightforward popular films for the peasants, and 
films for the children” are also to be produced. Features 
must realistically reflect the life and struggles of the Chinese 
people, both past and present, but particularly the new 
life and the fine efforts of “their most advanced sons and 
daughters.” Documentaries and newsreels must direct their 
efforts to timely coverage of China’s achievements in in- 
dustrialisation and Socialist transformation and her contri- 
bution to world peace. 


A nation-wide network for the showing of films is to 
be set up gradually to keep pace with the developments in 
national construction and the growing demands of the 
people, beginning with the needs of industrial and mining 
centres. Mobile film projection teams are to be increased 
to meet the needs of small towns and rural areas. 


A projector industry is to be created to enable China 
to be self-sufficient in this field. A modern film developing 
works and a new plant for the production of negatives will 
also be established within the next few years. Working 
class and peasant young people, it is added, are to be 
trained to staff the numerous film projection teams. 


An editorial in the Peking People’s Daily says that 
the cinema is an important means not only of raising the 
people’s cultural level but of mobilising and organising 
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3. people for the fulfilment of “our great historic task.’ 


t says the people are making big demands on the cinema and 

it recommends more films on the history of the Chinese 
people’s revolution, on heroic exploits in the hostilities in 
Korea, on the great social changes and economic restoration 
and development and on the flourishing activities of women, 
children and young people. 


OLD DOGS AND NEW TRICKS 


For some time before the new decision of the Peking 
People’s Government was announced to step up collectivisa- 
tion, the Party authorities were considering the problem of 
how to ensure the obedience or co-operation of the peasants. 
Peking urged that one of the main measures must be to 
exercise greater direction over farming technique, while 
rousing and “guiding’’ the peasant masses ‘‘voluntarily’”’ to 
organize themselves. Improved farming techniques have 
been the subject of experiments, and that of the Tienshui 
District Committee was especially commended as a model 
for others. During the farmers’ period of leisure an autumn 
sowing training class trained large numbers of village cadres 
in farming techniques and the task and method of produc- 
tion guidance of Party branches in the countryside. 


It was acknowledged that the job of raising technique 
is a big one. Reliance could not be placed on a few techni- 
cal cadres. Short-term training classes for all rural cadres 
were essential. Farming in general had admittedly not im- 
proved except among some _ big growers. Some leading 
cadres, who are evidently themselves farmers, look with 
scorn in the city-bred officials and contend that the farmers 


_have their own knack in these things and are best left 


lone to form their own solutions. But this is resented in 

more exalted quarters and the edict has come down that 
this self-complacency must be rectified at once, on the 
ground that the number of peasants becoming dissatisfied 
with the old farming methods “is increasing day by day.” 
But above all it is essential in the further development of 
agriculture. Concrete conditions and the low cultural level 
of the peasants had to be taken into account, and on no 
account must the party cadres blindly and automatically 
“nopularise’ farming technique in a single formula. For 
example, blind promotion of the Soviet close-planting method 
also led to the practice of “outwardly close-planting but 
actually wide-planting.’’ Modern ploughs, too, were kept 
idle because the farmers to whom they were sent did not 
know how to use them. The Tienshui system facilitated the 
renovation of technique while avoiding the “automatic ap- 
plication of science and technology and general introduction 
of technical plans unsuitable for regional features.” 


The cynic may grin as he sees the learned little func- 
tionary in the deep countryside holding his head in his hand 
and pondering how he will go about the job of teaching a 
very ancient grandfather to harrow and dig; but, says 
Peking, “it is certainly proper for the Party Committees 
to direct and give this training,’ (but not till the Party 
cadres have themselves been trained). But even Tienshui 
developed a snag. When the local Committee transferred 
some 872 trainees for a course the number was too big and 
the time (20 days) too long, for it hindered rural production 
at the time “and contents of the lectures were not such as 
would fully meet the needs.’”’ These shortcomings, says 
Peking, can easily be prevented. 7 


* * * 


gt CULTURED PEARL INDUSTRY 


Japan’s cultured pearl industry has of recent years 
figured more prominently in that country’s export business. 
In 1952 export of cultured pearls totalled US$4.8 million 
and this figure does not include sales of US$2.5 million made 
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to foreigners living in that country. The cultured pearl in- 
dustry is one that was built up on Japanese taste, ingenuity 
and perseverance. It has also brought the country prestige 
in the export markets. Cultured pearls invariably attract 
servicemen and visitors and the Toba Bay area which is 
responsible for 50 per cent of the world’s production has 
become most popular with visitors to Japan. The name of 
K. Mikimoto is synonymous with the culture of pearls. Over 
a long period of years he evolved methods which produce 
a fair percentage of cultured pearls comparing favourably in 
Shape and appearance and other qualities of natural pearls. 
Mikimoto’s method is to lodge sand or shell in a pearl 
oyster to set up irritation. As a protection against the 
irritant the oyster sheds calcium carbonate in many thin 
layers and these solidify into natural pearl. Producing cul- 
tured pearls call for continuous day and night supervision 
for a period extending from two to seven years and it is 
estimated that despite the meticulous care taken 20 per cent 
of the production will not be marketable, 30 per cent will 
not be suitable for necklaces and only 10 per cent turns 
out to be of top quality. The larger pearls, after two 
years’ growth, are left in shells in the seabeds for a further 
period of five years. 

During the Pacific War the cultured pearl industry lan- 
guished and after the conflict it had to be completely re- 
habilitated. Shortly after the Occupation began, however, 
there was a ready market for the pearls with the result 
that more than a thousand cultivators and dealers engaged 
in the trade as compared with some 350 before the War. 
The bulk of post-war production was concentrated on small 
pearls as these can be cultivated in a relatively short time. 
Another point was that the cultivation of the larger pearls 
called for considerable financial investments apart from the 
time factor. But because the larger pearls offer better 
prospects for the continued expansion of the pearl industry, 
representatives of the trade and the Government have com- 
bined efforts to stabilize the industry. The objectives are 
to introduce planned production, establish export ceilings, 
stabilize prices and prevent poor quality pearls from reach- 
ing the market. 


The Japan Pearl Centre, first of its kind ever to have 
been established, was opened in Kobe in November 1952, 
this marking the culmination of the industry’s efforts to 
stabilize prices and to standardize transactions in irrides- 
cent shell beads. The United States is by far the largest 
market for Japanese cultured pearls. However there are a 
number of other important markets and as Japanese cultured 
pearls are becoming more and more known the demand is 
growing in many other countries. And as far as promotion 
is concerned the fact that servicemen from more than fifteen 
nations visit Japan regularly is assurance enough that Japa- 
nese cultured pearls are well advertised. 


In Hongkong many shops sell Japanese pearls and do 
a good business in them both for local consumption and for 
reexport. There is also some import smuggling of these 
pearls which results from non-recorded barter trade between 
Hongkong and Japan. Thus the actual quantity of pearls 
sold here is larger than import statistics reveal. Chinese | 
ladies are now more inclined to wear pearls together with 
the traditional gown. The name Mikimoto is well adver- 
tised here and often stands just for cultured pearls. 


* * 


CHINA’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR COLLECTIVE 
FARMING 


The Chinese collective farming programme is similar to 
the programme in Russia’s first five-year plan after the 
Bolshevik revolution in which peasants were placed on col- 
lective farms. Hundreds of thousands of kulaks—peasants 
who had been able to amass small plots of ground—were 
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killed because of their refusal to give up their land. China’s 
collective farm plan is said to be voluntary and peasants may 
continue to till their own small plots if they prefer. The 
plan should increase the number of agricultural co-operatives 
from the present 14,000 to more than 35,800 by the autumn 
harvest this year and to 800,000 by 1957, the last year 
of the first five-year plan. 


The individual economy of the small peasants is to 
be transformed into co-operative economy of organised 
farmers. All Communist Party members and _ village 
cadres are required to strictly adhere to the principle that 
the peasants joining the agriculture co-operatives must be 
voluntary. Peasants will be educated by practical experi- 
ence. They will be shown the alleged superiority of co- 
operative farming. The co-operatives set up as models are 
to prove that they can raise bigger crops and that they are 
ready to help the individual peasants. 


There are at present two types of co-operative farming 
in China—groups of peasants who owned their own land 
but joined in “mutual aid teams” to work it jointly, and the 
“higher form of agricultural co-operative,” or collective 
farm. Collective farms, owned collectively by the peasants, 
usually emerged from the mutual aid teams. More than 
47,900,000 peasant families—or 43 per cent of the total 
rural population—have at present joined mutual aid teams 
or collective farms. 


* * * 


CHINA TRADE PROSPECTS 


The Canadian Trade Commissioner (Assistant) in 
Hongkong, Mr. M. B. Blackwood, made in Ottawa, where he 
returned recently, some clear statements on prospects of 
trade with China which were published in a Canadian Gov- 
ernment paper. These statements may be found contro- 
versial but realistic merchants will welcome them. This is 
what Mr. Blackwood said and which is worth thinking about. 
If the West withdrew restrictions on trade with Communist 
China, the demand in Western countries for Chinese goods 
could soon be filled and trade would soon die out. China 
is woefully short of foreign exchange and in all recent 
trade deals proposed to pay for imports with produce. In 
the event of restrictions being lifted China would be in 
the position of having neither acceptable products nor cur- 
rency to offer for needed imports. In recent deals with un- 
official missions from Britain and France and with an official 
Japanese trade mission, China contracted to exchange more 
than US$150,000,000 worth of tea, silk, vegetable oil, bristles 
and feathers for steel, motor vehicles, drugs, chemicals, 
medical instruments, electrical apparatus, transportation 
equipment and cotton piece goods. The Chinese authorities 
were encouraging their overseas suppliers to ship directly to 
China and were attempting to buy goods directly from the 
manufacturer. These steps were designed to cut out the 
middleman and transhipping costs and help to conserve 
foreign exchange. In addition, China’s austerity programme 
restricted imports of consumer goods. 


Hongkong traders believe that even if the restrictions 
on trade with China enforced by the Western nations were 
lifted, there would be few opportunities to export consumer 
goods to China. The Chinese now demand delivery of the 
shipment at a port of entry before paying for it. A letter 
of guarantee replaced the former letter of credit. Thus, the 
foreign shipper must shoulder the entire financial burden 
of the shipment and instances have been reported where 
cargo was rejected for no apparent reason except that it was 
claimed to be not up to standard even when cargoes were 
inspected and tested. 


* * * 
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NEW GOVERNMENT OF VIETNAM 


The newly-appointed Vietnamese Prime Minister, Prince 
Buu Loc, last week completed the formation of a govern- 
ment with a programme to struggle against Vietminh and 
for rehabilitation. The Premier had two weeks of exhaustive 
consultations with leaders of political, spiritual, intellectual 
and professional groups in Vietnam. The new Cabinet con- 
sists of 14 Ministers, one Deputy Minister and one State 
Secretary. Six of the Ministers belong to north Vietnam, 
six to the south and three to central Vietnam. Five of 
these were members. of Nguyen Van Tam’s late Govern- 
ment. 


Prince Buu Loc, the Prime Minister, is also Minister of 
the Interior, while Nguyen Trung Vinh, who headed the 
Vietnamese delegation to the Pau conference, which resulted 
in the Franco-Vietnamese agreement of March 1949, is 
Vice-Premier. The Foreign Minister is Nguyen Quoc Dinh, 
Professor of Law from Toulouse and Paris universities. Dr. 
Phan Huy Quat and Le Quang Huy remain, respectively. 
Ministers of National Defence and Public Works. Le Thang, 
Social Welfare Minister in the outgoing Cabinet, becomes 
Information Minister. Dr. Tan Ham Nghiep remains Minis- 
ter of Health and for Ex-servicemen and War victims, 
Nguyen Dac Khe, Paris-educated lawyer and deputy to Buu 
Loc when he was Vietnam’s High Commissioner in Paris, 
becomes attache to the new Prime Minister and is entrusted 
with national democratisation work. 


Prince Buu Loc failed to form a National Union Gov- 
ernment because leaders of south Vietnam’s religious and 
labour groups, who supported Nguyen Van Tam’s Govern- 
ment, refused to take part. The Government does not in- 
clude any Nationalist militant, except two Dai Viets fror 
north Vietnam, or any member of Vietnam’s National Con 
gress. It comprises mainly of technicians. 


Bao Dai who remains Chief of State installed the new 
Government on January 16. 


* * * 


FILM CENSORSHIP IN HONGKONG 


Film censorship is regulated by the Film Censorship 
Regulations, 1953. Whether or not a film should be passed 
for exhibition is entirely a matter for the Censor to deter- 
mine. There is provision for an appeal against the decision 
of the Censor, by any owner or hirer, and such appeal is 
heard by the Board of Review. The Board’s verdict is final 
and supersedes the decision of the Censor. The Board does 
not publish or divulge the reasons as to why a film has not 
been passed for exhibition. Censorship in Hongkong differs 
from that in the United Kingdom, where films can be passed 
for viewing by adult audiences only. In Hongkong this 
is not the practice and it is, therefore, necessary for the 
Censor or the Board of Review, when reviewing a film, to 
bear in mind whether, for example, the possible psychological 
effects of certain films on the mind of a child justify a 
general release. Crime films are rarely passed for exhibi- 
tion unless the moral of the film points to the fact that 
‘crime does not pay.’ Any film that tends to ridicule the 
law would not be passed for exhibition as being contrary 
to the public interest. General principles of morality are 
the basis on which any Censor works. Political matters are 
left entirely to the discretion of the Censor who will deter- 
mine whether or not the showing of a particular film is 
likely to cause unrest, or disturbance. 


Out of a total of 888 feature films passed for exhibi 
tion during 1953, 32 films were banned, of which 18 we 
English-speaking, seven Chinese, five Russian and two French. 
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The export trade in the third quarter of 19535 totalled 
US$316.4 million, an increase of 13.2% compared with the 
figure of $279.8 million in the first quarter but a decline 
of 2.5% and 11.2% as against $324.3 million in the second 
quarter and $356.3 million in the third quarter of the pre- 
vious year respectively. Exports to dollar areas have re- 
cently shown a stagnant development, whilst those to 
sterling and open-account areas have experienced a marked 
expansion. However, shipments to the latter two areas in 
the third quarter were far smaller than in the first quarter 
of the previous year. As regards future prospects of the 
export trade, there are various favourable factors, domestic 
and foreign; such as the moderation of import restrictions 
in British Commonwealth countries, the expected conclusion 
of trade agreements with Argentine, Pakistan, etc. the 
moderation of export restrictions to Communist China, as 
well as various export promotion measures including tax 
reduction on income from export trade, and reduced rates 
on shipbuilding loans, which may favourably influence the 
export trade. However, owing to international competition 
and a price decline in commodities, receipts from the export 
trade cannot be expected to show a marked increase. Re- 
duction of export prices to the international level and a 
solution of reparation problems are essential conditions for 
the expansion of the export trade. 


Exports during the first nine months of this year, 
based on customs house reports of the Ministry of Finance, 
totalled $920.5 million and imports $1,761.8 million, regis- 
tering excess imports of $841.3 million. According to 
sreign exchange statistics compiled by the Bank of Japan, 
excess payments in trade account reached $671.8 million 
during the same period, whilst excess receipts in invisible 


TERMINATION OF CHINESE LANGUAGE STUDIES BY 
MALAYANS IN MACAO 


A link which has brought closer Macao to Malaya for 
many years has now been severed. The Malayan Civil 
Service Cadet Officers have been learning Chinese in Macao 
but from now on no further language students will be 
coming. It is not known just how long they have been 
coming to Macao, for no record has been kept. Sir Cecil 
Clementi, at one time Governor of Hongkong and later of 
Singapore, spoke fluent Chinese and his knowledge may have 
been acquired in Macao when the connection might have 
started (at the beginning of the century). 


Hongkong and Malayan Cadets made Macao their abode 
for a couple of years while studying Chinese. A Cadet Officer 
of the early 20’s was Sir Alexander Grantham, present 
Governor of Hongkong. Since then, there have always been 
British Cadets in Macao studying Chinese, except for a 
brief period in the middle 30’s when Canton superseded 
Macao, only to give way again in the late 30’s. When the 
last War broke out there was a representative number of 
Hongkong and Malayan Cadets in Macao. Hongkong after 
the War did not send any more Cadets to Macao. The 
Malayan Government resumed the connection in 1947 by 
again sending up a number of Cadet Officers. At one time 
the number was over a dozen. Some learned Cantonese and 
others Mandarin and for some time were joined by a number 
of Officers from the British Army for the same purpose. 
Recently the Malayan Government decided to start courses 


..in Chinese in Malaya which was a step only to be expected. 


About two years ago the Malayan Government made history 


-- when a Malay, Tengku T. S. Abdullah, who had joined the 


Malayan civil service, was sent with his British colleagues 
to Macao for Chinese language studies. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JAPAN 


trade account amounted to $557.1 million, the balance re- 
gistering excess payments of $114.6 million. Foreign cur- 
rency holdings at the end of September amounted to $1,021 
million, including dollar, pound sterling and net balances in 
open account. 


Special procurement contracts during the first seven 
months of this year totalled $366 million (including $100 
million of contracts on a yen basis), with a monthly average 
of $52.3 million, which was far larger than the whole year’s 
total of 1952 amounting to $271 million with a monthly 
average of $22.5 million. However, special procurement 
contracts declined markedly after the signing of the Korean 
armistice on July 27, the monthly average for the period 
from August to October being only $17.4 million. As there 
exists a time lag between the settlement of special procure- 
ment contracts and actual production, the high level of: 
industrial production until September partly reveals the 
effects of special procurements. The decline in special pro- 
curement contracts during the period from August to 
October, as well as the stagnant development of exports 
and levelling-off of the domestic demand will affect the 
future growth of industrial production activities. 


* 


Successive storm and flood damage to crops, etc. from 
the end of June to September, as well as damage by cold 
weather, is estimated at Y279 billion, considerably affecting 
public finance, price movements and national life. The first 
supplementary budget for the fiscal year 1953 amounted to 
Y51 billion of which Y50 billion are expenditure for disasters 
and Y1 billion expenses relating to the return of the island 
of Amami Oshima. The total budget in General Account 
for the current fiscal year, including original and first supple- 
mentary budgets, amounts to Y999.9 billion, and a second 
supplementary budget will be submitted to the Diet in the 
near future. According to a decision at a Cabinet meeting, 
the second supplementary budget will amount to Y30.5 
billion, including expenditure for an increase of basic 
salaries and year-end allowances of government employees 
and for bounties for completion of rice quota deliveries, 
etc. 


Excess payments of government funds during the period 
from October to December this year which had been esti- 
mated at Y220 billion in the past are expected to decline 
to Y170 billion, almost the same level as in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, as a result of a smaller 
crop estimate of rice and delay in payments for rice de- 
liveries. The restriction of advances by the Bank of Japan 
through special high interest rates for the purpose of check- 
ing inflation may seriously affect medium and small-scale 
enterprises. Many cases of failure have already appeared 
among textile traders on account of the heavy decline of 
textile prices, as well as the tight-money policy of the 
Bank of Japan and consequent bankers’ scrutiny of loans. 
Under these circumstances, the scheduled withdrawals of 
specified government deposits with city financial institutions 
may be postponed. The balance of the treasury account 
during the January-March period next year is expected to 
show excess withdrawals as usual. 


The anticipated inflationary tendencies in the current 
fiscal year may be checked by monetary measures unless 
prices show a marked advance due to general wage increase. 
The public concern is for the formation of the budget for 
the next fiscal year. Expenditure in the next fiscal year 
will include retirement allowances for former military per- 
sonnel, relief for disasters and government employees’ sala- 
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ries on a normal basis; to these will be added defense and 
reparation expenditure. Under these circumstances, a 
Cabinet meeting on October 23 decided on the stabilization 
of currency in order to establish economic self-support 
through preventing a substantial decline of the national 
living standard by a price advance, and secure the equilibrium 
of the international balance of payment. Government 
policies shall, therefore, center on securing the stabilization 
of currency value. The realization of this government deter- 
mination will depend on political influence which requires 
political stabilization. 


Wholesale prices, which had continued to advance from 
July due to storm and flood damage and speculative buying 
in expectation of inflation, turned to decline toward the end 
of October owing to changes in the supply and demand 
situation and disappointed expectations of inflation. How- 
ever, according to the wholesale price index compiled by 
the Economic Counsel Board (week ending June 24, 
1950100), the general index at the end of October was 
higher by 5.7% compared with the week ending June 20, 
before the occurrence of flood damage, foodstuffs by 20%, 
building materials by 18% and fuel by 1.3%; other com- 
modity groups declined or remained stationary, and textiles 
in particular showed a reactionary decline of 3%. 


This year’s rice crop is estimated at 53,480,000 koku 
on conditions existing on October 15, a decline of 12,670,000 
koku and 10,110,000 koku compared with the actual crop 
of the previous year and the normal crop respectively. 
Rice quota deliveries up to November 10th totalled 9,169,000 
koku as against 11,436,000 koku at the same period of the 
previous year. Blackmarket prices of rice which advanced 
to Y330 per sho toward the middle of October declined to 
Y270 at the end of the same month (Y150 at the same 
period of the previous year). 

According to the producing index compiled by the 
Economic Counsel Board (1934-36=100), the index for 
manufacturing industries in September advanced by 1.2% to 


JAPAN’S 


The export trade has recently shown signs of a favour- 
able turn through a recovery of exports to open-account 
and sterling areas principally due to shipments of textile 
goods, though those to dollar areas witnessed a stagnant 
development. The monthly figure of exports, based on cus- 
toms house reports prepared by the Ministry of Finance, 
maintained since May 1953 the level of a little more than 
$100 million. Exports during the January-March quarter 
registered $280 million as against $356 million in the pre- 
vious year, those during the April-June quarter $324 million 
as against $327 million and those during the July-September 
quarter $316 million as against $289 million ($301 million 
for the October-December quarter of 1952). Thus, the de- 
velopment of the export trade, though still unstable, has 
shown some recovery from the inactivity prevailing until 
around February this year. 


Exports to dollar areas which showed marked activity 
during the April-June quarter experienced a stagnant de- 
velopment during the July-September quarter, declining be- 
low the January-March level, due to reduced shipments of 
food and beverages which occupied a relatively important 
position in the past, textiles (cotton goods, raw silk, chemi- 
cal fibre goods), animal and vegetable products, chemical 
products, oils and fats, metal products (iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal products), etc., despite an increase in silk 
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a new post-war record 157.0 (preliminary), and the index fc 
mining which had declined for a long period principally due 
to the small output of coal also advanced by 2.4% t6é 108.5 
(preAminary). In comparison with the same month of a 
year ago, the former registered an advance of 16.6%, whilst 
the latter showed a decline of 12.2%. Factory stocks of 
manufactured goods, based on the index compiled by the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, continued to 
decline until May this year, contrary to the increase of 
production, but turned to increase from June. Figures for 
August were almost the same as in July, showing a decline 
of only 1%. Owing to the stagnant development of the 
export trade and a slowing-down of domestic consumption, 
factory stocks as well as stocks held by wholesale and re- 
tail traders have shown an increase, indicating a tendency 
of over-supply. It is feared that this situation as well as 
monetary stringency, and the anticipated decline in inter- 
national prices will affect future commodity prices. The 
sharp advance in prices of consumer goods experienced in 
the past was largely due to active domestic demand and 
shortage in supply, but future purchasing power for cloth- 
ing and miscellaneous goods will be restricted as a result 
of dearer food and fuel. From this point of view, the usual 
price advance at the year-end may be checked to some ex- 
tent. The demand for textiles has already become inactive, 
sales being sustained at reduced prices. 


The average price of stocks quoted at the Tokyo Stock , 


Exchange was Y435 on the average for October, which was 
the highest monthly average since the beginning of last year. 
The average price at the beginning of November reached 
Y440 which was still lower than the peak of Y474 on 
February 4, but showed a marked advance compared with 
the low of Y295 on April 1. This activity was principal] 
based on the expectation of inflationary tendencies ana 
centered on certain industries and companies, contrary to 
the general advances experienced in the previous year and 
at the beginning of this year. The average price declined 
to the level of Y420 at the end of the first part of the 
same month due to doubts that inflation was certain. 


TRADE 


and woollen goods, timber, paper, non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts, machinery and miscellaneous goods. On the other 
hand, exports to open account areas continued to show a 
favourable recovery; exports during the July-September 
quarter exceeded those of each quarter of the previous year 
and even reached twice the figure of the January-March 
quarter of this year, due to active shipments of textiles, 
cils and fats, porcelain and earthen ware, iron and steel, 
and machinery, despite a decline in food and beverages, 
timber, paper, animal and vegetable products, non-ferrous 
metal products and miscellaneous goods. 


Exports to sterling areas registered a continuous re- 
covery, figures during the July-September quarter of 1953 
exceeding the level of the January-March quarter by about 
10%, principally through an increase in textiles (cotton, 
silk, chemical fibre and woollen goods) which hfd been in- 
active in the past, food and beverages, timber, animal and 
vegetable products, oils and fats, porcelain and earthen ware 
end machinery, despite a decline in raw silk, paper, chemi- 
cal products, non-metallic mineral products other than porce- 


lain and earthen ware, metal products (iron and steel, non-— 


ferrous metal products) and miscellaneous goods. Howevei 
the present level is still far below that prevailing in the 
first half of the previous year, and monthly figures regis- 
tered great fluctuation. From this point of view, the ex- 
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? t to these areas cannot be said to have shown a stabilized 
®eovery. For instance, the target of exports to sterling 
areas during the current year is £180 million (including 
administrative transfers) following the Anglo-Japanese 
trade agreement concluded in April this year, whilst actual 
exports during the January-September period was £81 
million based on foreign exchange _ statistics compiled by 
the Bank of Japan, or 45% of the target. In order to attain 
the target, the average monthly export of £9 million during 
the first nine months of this year must be extended to £33 
million during the October-December period, which is ob- 
viously impossible. 

As stated above, the export trade to all areas reveals a 
favourable recovery in shipments of textile goods, particular- 
ly cotton goods, and marked inactivity in iron and steel 
products which registered the largest increase in the pre- 
vious year. The export of cotton fabrics and iron and steel 
products, two principal export items, thus showed a con- 
trary development, and their relative importance in value 
registered corresponding changes. 


As regards prospects of the export trade during the 
period from October to March next year, the Economic 
Council Board estimates that exports in general will main- 
tain about the same level as in the April-September period 
this year though some advance may be witnessed in exports 
to sterling and open-account areas, because of the modera- 
tion of import restrictions in the British Commonwealth, 
expected new trade agreements with Argentine, Pakistan 
etc., moderation of export prohibition to Communist China, 
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and a series of export promotion measures such as sub- 
sidies to shipbuilding, special tax deduction from income 
of exporters and export goods manufacturers, an export- 
import link system, etc. This will be partly offset by more 
strenuous international competition which has been noted 
after the Korean armistice. 


Japanese export goods, in particular heavy and chemical 
industries products, are higher priced than the international 
level and this is a decisive factor restricting the export 
trade. Even if industrial rationalization is carried on with- 
out a solution of the market problem, satisfactory results 
will be difficult and these conditions may lead to over-in- 
vestments and a decline in employment, though a _ reduc- 
tion of costs per unit of manufactured goods can be realized. 
Hence, promoting exports by a double price system as 
intermediary measure has become necessary to traders and 
manufacturers. If these exports guarantee net receipts in 
the international balance of payments and do not excessive- 
ly disturb markets, this measure will be admissible. 


Japan’s admission into the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, a question of two-years standing, was approved 
on October 23 at the 8th meeting of contracting parties. ° 
Japan will be a provisional member. The United Kingdom 
and other 6 countries abstained from voting as previously 
anticipated. As a result of the admission, Japan temporari- 
ly obtained the right of discussing, proposing and voting, but 
the grant and guarantee of preferential duties on Japanese 
goods have been left to future decision. Therefore, benefits 
of the admission cannot be expected immediately. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


First Step towards Sound Finance: Finance Ministry 
has completed draft budget for fiscal 1954 and submitted it 
to the Cabinet meeting for deliberation. It embodies 
Government’s retrenchment policy with a view to 10% 
reduction in domestic prices and improvement in_ the 
country’s international accounts. Revenue and expenditure 
have been made to balance at Y994,300 million for the 
General Account, or Y32,900 million less than the current 
fiscal year. In contrast to an increase in spending for 
national defense and direct foreign payments of Y36,200 
million, other general administration expenses have been 
cut to about half of what were requested by various Minis- 
tries. Government subsidies in aid of public works as well 
as loans and investments have also been slashed. 


Banking Circles Approve Budget Plan: 
retrenchment budget plan was well received in banking 
circles as something above their expectations, and hopes 
were expressed that any request for additional expenditure 
‘in future be rejected. The Policy Board of the Bank 
of Japan was also in accord with this opinion; it even 
expressed the views that raising of railroad fares and 
freights now being contemplated should be dropped, as 
it is bound to result in price rise. Besides, the formula- 
tion and carrying out of all-round economic policies in 
implementation of retrenchment budget were called for, 
including completion of revaluation of corporate assets in 
industries, and revision of three labor laws as well as 
anti-monopoly law. The slash in the Government’s loans 
and investments of Y50,000 million in the coming fiscal 
year to Y280,000 million was generally considered appro- 
priate, though grievances were heard on the part of the 
Japan Development Bank as to the reduction of Govern- 
ment’s contribution of funds to the Bank to Y35,000 million 
from Y60,000 million in fiscal 1953. Retrenchment of local 
finances was also demanded. 


Government’s 


Monetary Policy Stiffened: Governor Hisato Ichimada 
of the Bank of Japan, in a press interview, declared as 
to his Bank’s policy as _ follows: (1) From and after 
January, 1954, the operation of the Higher Graduated In- 
terest Rates Application System will be further stiffened 
by making the scale of gradation steeper than at present, 
so as to leave less room for the city banks to borrow at 
lower interest rates; (2) Import settlement season will be 
at its height in the January-March quarter, and increased 
numbers of import settlement bills are expected to be 
brought in by banks to the Bank of Japan for rediscount. 
The Bank, therefore, intends to treat such bills not as re- 
discountable bills but simply as collaterals for loans from 
and after January next. It means that interest rate would 
be 0.1 sen per Y100 per diem higher, so far as such bills 
are concerned, while city banks’ discount rate would be kept 
unaltered. Nevertheless, import settlement bills would not 
be subject to the application of the Higher Graduated In- 
terest Rates at least for the present, since the regulation 
of import is being considered by the Foreign Exchange 
Commission, and as it is necessary to reduce production cost 
by keeping the prices of vital imports on the lowest possible 
levels. 


Problem of Over-Investment: The Japan Development 
Bank’s latest survey of investments in industrial equipment 
(exclusive of investments of internal reserves) reveals that 
fresh loans for the purpose in the first half (April-Septem- 
ber) of the current fiscal year aggregated Y238,558 million, 
an increase of 25% compared with the same period of the 
preceding year. Similar tendency having been maintained 
even in the latter half year, it is estimated that industrial 
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equipment investments in fiscal 1953 would set a new post- 
war high record. Investments swelled in all industries, ex- 
cept in the metal branch, increases having been especially 
conspicuous in commercial, machinery, textile and chemical 
lines, reflecting brisk consumption. Such excessive invest- 
ments cannot but have far-reaching repercussions to the 
industrial circles hereafter. When the newly installed 
equipment begins to operate, industries will encounter 
serious difficulties, since some -slowing down of business is 
to be looked for as a result of financial retrenchment and 
rigid monetary measures in the coming fiscal year, while the 
nation’s foreign exchange position is getting worse. 


Reduction of Government Employees: After working 
for about a month, the Administrative Control Board has 


drawn up its personnel reduction schedules for all Ministries 

of the Government, which will be informally submitted to the. 14): 

secretarial officials of the respective Ministries. According regi: 

to the schedules, 77,028, or 10.5% of the total staff of the 

administrative departments of the Government will be /} 

eliminated. In addition, 638 employees cf the Diet, 2,284 iat 

employees of the law courts, 226 employees of the Audi- | — 

tory Board and 3,369 permanent employees in excess of the 

fixed number of personnel will be discharged, making in year 

all 83,545. This does not include the estimated elimination 

of about 10,000 out of the National Police forces. Fact 
Specialized Foreign Exchange Banks: At a meeting Appl 

of the Temporary Financial System Conference held at the 

official residence of the Finance Minister on December 25. 

views were exchanged on the Finance Minister’s inqui) 

with regard to the establishment of specialized foreix.. 

exchange banks. The inquiries covered the following 

points: (1) Enactment of a new foreign exchange trati 

bank law governing banks dealing exclusively in foreign work 


exchanges; (2) such specialized foreign exchange banks 
shall be private banks; (3) the number of such _ banks 
will be fixed in keeping with actual situation of foreign 
trade and foreign exchange transactions; (4) capital 
will be raised through private subscriptions as a rule; (5) 
special consideration will be given to utilizing the ability, 
experience and credit of the existing foreign exchange banks; 
(6) appropriate arrangements ‘vill be made for fostering 
specialized foreign exchange banks accorling to their respec- 
tive characters; (7) specialized foreign exchange banks 
will act as the fiscal agents of the National Treasury in 
foreign countries; (8) existing foreign exchange banks 
will be given a position to compete with and complement 
the activities of the specialized exchange banks. 


In spite of (3) above, the Finance Ministry is contem- 
plating establishment of a single strong specialized foreign 
exchange bank, which can effectively compete with exchange 
banks of other ccuntries in financing international trade, 
and probably the present Bank of Tokyo is the only bank 
so qualified. Naturally, the idea was met with much cri- 
ticism and accorded poor reception in banking circles. 


1953 Trade Returns: Japan’s foreign trade in calendar 
year 1953 was estimated to show $1,100 million unfavorable 
balance with imports reaching $2,370 million and exports 
$1,273 million, according to the Ministry of Finance. The 
estimate was made on the basis of the recently-compiled 
trade statistics covering the January 1-December 20 period, 
which indicated $2,303 million imports and $1,209 millie» 
exports with an excess-import of $1,094 million. The ye: 
foreign trade was characterized by (1) worsening in traue 


(Continued on page 85) 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


Factory Registrations—Factories and workshops apply- 
ing to the HK Dept. of Labour for registration in November 
totalled 37 (HK 13, Kowloon & New Territories 24), re- 
gistration certificates cancelled numbered 13 (HK 2, K & 
NT 11); applications refused were 2 (1 & 1); illegal fac- 
tories found & closed down were 7 (3 & 4); registration 
certificates issued numbered 24 (7 & 17). 


Applications for registration in December were 45 (HK 
13, K & NT 32); regis. certificates cancelled 11 (2 & 9); 
applications refused 3 (2 & 1); illegal factories closed down 
8 (1 & 7); regis. certificates issued 39 (4 & 35). 


Totals for the year ended Dec. 31 1953 were: applica- 
tions received 433 (HK 121, K & NT 312); regis. certificates 
cancelled 127 (29 & 98); applications refused 32 (18 & 
14); illegal factories found & closed down 89 (33 & 56); 
regis. certificates issued 280 (87 & 193). 


As at Dec. 31 1953, the total number of factories and 
workshops registered was 1657 (HK 538, K & NT 1119); 
applications under consideration were 468 (128 & 340). 


Comparative figures of registrations over the past four 


years are given below: 


1953 
1657 
468 


2125 


Factories registered Dec. 31 
Applications under consid. ...... 


1952 
1504 
347 


1851 


1951 


1344 
402 


1746 


1950 
1244 
328 


1572 


Details of factories and workshops applying for regis- 
tration during November and December, giving number of 


workers, are as follows: 


Printing 
Knitting 
Steel Bars 
Weaving (Cotton) 
Engineering 
Camphorwood Boxes 
Garments & Shirts 


Rattan 
Electric Bulbs 
Canned Goods 
Plastic Wares 
Rubber Tyre 
Embroidery 

Tapes & Labels 
Salt (Grinding) 
Brass Sheets 

Marble Works 
Electro-plating 
Shoes 
Stone Crushing 
Wooden Articies 
Saw Mills 
Noodles 

Rice Mills 
Timber 

Tin Cans 
Laundry 

Mirrors 

Flour Mill 
Rubber Wares 
Printing Ink 


(Retreading) 
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Biscuits & Confectionery ............. 


Nov. / Dec. 1953 


M. W. Total 

17 137 
7 87 27 114 
— 109 
57 49 106 
— 97 
81 81 
+r 52 19 71 
57 — 57 
56 1 57 
34 14 48 
28 28 
11 15 26 
24 — 24 
eon 5 17 22 
ee 18 2 20 
‘ee 19 — 19 
15 4 19 
10 18 
9 4 13 
11 2 15 
9 9 
8 — 8 

8 

8 - R 

7 — 7 

7 

7 7 

5 — 5 

5 — 5 

5 — 5 

5 — 5 

4 — 4 

978 179 1157 


For November & December 1953 


835 
Registered factories and workshops closing down in 
Nov./LTec. numbered 24 employing 890 workers: 

M. Ww. Total 
24 376 528 904 

During the October-December quarter of 1953 the 


following types of factories and workshops applied for re- 
gistration: 


HK Kowloon 
2 1 
2 5 

36 77 
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SQUATTER CLEARANCE AND RESETTLEMENT IN HONGKONG 


Since Government began its squatter clearance and re- 
settlement scheme, a total of 43,015 persons have been re- 
accommodated. Under the scheme, 8,732 domestic premises, 
about half of which are of the approved type, have so far 
been built in addition to 143 shops and 42 factories, 35 
of which were operating at the end of November. A total 
of 385 domestic premises and six factories are in the course 
of construction. There are twelve schools, 13 churches and 
eight welfare centres in the resettlement areas. 


Ballots were held on November 13 for 147 cottages 
built by the Settlers’ Housing Corporation Limited, situated 
in Kwong Man Village, Tai Hang Sai and in Man Wah Vil- 
lage, Homuntin. Preference was given to families of fire 
victims who had been temporarily accommodated in the 
Social Welfare Office matshed camp at Argyle Street. All 
these cottages are of the approved type suitable for a family 
of three adults or two adults and two children. They are 
available on hire purchase terms of $20 per month for 84 
months. 


During November there were four minor outbreaks of 
fire in squatter areas, two on each side of the harbour, in- 
volving a total of seven houses. There was only one or- 
ganised clearance, consisting of 51 huts, including eleven 
of stone, on the site to be occupied by a new Kowloon 
secondary school in Sai Yee Street. In addition, 589 illegal 
shacks, including 17 of stone, were removed by patrols from 
previously cleared areas in Hongkong and 252, including 24 
of stone, in Kowloon. A total of 622 squatters were screen- 
ed by the Social Welfare Office. 


Man Wah Village, Homuntin, now has a total of 2,417 
cottages, 114 more than the total at the end of October. 
An additional 26 cottages are in the course of construction. 
The village also has 26 shops, two factories and a church 
and the population at the end of the month was 12,449. At 
Homuntin New Village, 28 new cottages are under construc- 
tion. A total of 2,560 persons are at present housed in 384 
cottages. The village also has 30 shops, four schools, two 
churches and one welfare centre. Work has begun on building 
a road from Waterloo Road to the market in this area. Po 
Man Village, Homuntin, has 140 cottages with 18 under con- 
struction. The population of this village increased by 35 
during November. 


The population of Chi Man Village, King’s Park, in- 
creased by 236 to 4,111 at the end of November. The village 
has 983 cottages, six shops, a school, a church and a welfare 


centre. A total of 123 new cottages are in the course of 
construction. The road along the railway cutting has been 
completed. Lok Man Village, To Kwa Wan, has 102 cottages 


and the population at the end of the month was 506. At 
Pok Oi Village, Kowloon City, 157 cottages, eight factories, 
two schools, a church and a welfare centre have been com- 
pleted. Additional standpipes have been installed for the 
use of the 1,023 people living in the area. 


Five factories and 115 cottages are under construction 
at Pui Man Village, Kowloon City Tung Tau, which already 
has 673 domestic premises, eleven shops, 23 factories, a 
school, two churches and a welfare centre. The population 
of the village at the end of November stood at 3,057, re- 
presenting an increase of 39 over the previous month. 
Additional standpipes have been installed to increase the 
water supply and the Maryknoll Fathers have started to build 
the second portion of their school buildings in the area. 


At Fuk Wah Village, Ngau Tau Kok, the access road 
from the river Jordan to Administration Hill has been 
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completed. The maternity and child welfare clinic, operated | _- 

by the Medical Department, was opened on November 24. jes 

The village now has 313 domestic premises, eight shops, No 

seven factories, a school, a church and a welfare centre. i 

Ten cottages and a factory are under construction. The b 

population of the village at the end of November totalled re 

1,474. 

Wai Man Village, Lai Chi Kok, has 1,011 inhabitants the 
accommodated in 226 cottages. There are also two shops, 
a school, a church and a welfare centre. Plans for an access 
road to the area have been prepared. Twelve cottages are 

under construction at Kwong Man Village, Tai Hang Sai, 4 
which has 2,149 settlers accommodated in 480 domestic pre- 
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ea. 
On the Island, Hing Wah Village (Chai Nan) now has 
1,993 cottages, 52 shops, a school, two churches and a 
welfare centre; 19 new cottages are in the course of con- 
struction. The population of the village at the end of 
November was 9,409. Work on extending the access road 
to the village is progressing satisfactorily and surveys have 
been made for branch roads. Work on laying a sewer has 
been put in hand. 


A total of 1,083 settlers were recorded at the end of 
the month at Kau Man Village, Fu Tau Wat. This village 


Survey work is continuing for access roads to the 


(Continued from page 82) : 


with the sterling area, (2) increased imports of consumer 
goods, and (3) increase in trade volume more than in value, 
because of a lowering of prices in both import and export 
goods. 


Shipbuilding in Fiscal 1953: According to a recent 
survey of the Ministry of Transportation, vessels to be 
completed by Japanese shipyards in fiscal 1953 ending next 
March will total 626,000 gross tons, an all-time high and 
comparing with 541,000 tons in 1952. Japan is thus ex- 
pected to rank second, next to Britain, in shipbuilding 


~ during the year among the world’s main countries in this 


ield. However, actual building works dropped markedly 


“this year as evidenced in nearly 200,000 tons decrease to 


491,000 gross tons in vessels launched against 690,000 tons 
in fiseal 1952. 
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has 200 cottages completed and four new ones under con- 
struction. The population of Healthy Village, North Point, 
remains fairly steady. The village has 99 cottages, five 
shops, two factories, a church, a school and a welfare centre. 
Twenty-one new cottages are under construction at Ching 
Man Village, Soo Kun Poo. The village, which has 1.285 
settlers accommodated in 268 domestic premises, also has 
two shops and a church. At Kung Man Village, Mount 
Davis, the settlers are organising a “Watchman Unit.” The 
water main in the area has been extended. The village now 
has 297 domestic premises, with nine under construction, and 
the population at the end of November totalled 1,447. 


The factory building of the 
goods 


leading 


plastic producing company § in 


Hongkong, Kader Industrial Co. Ltd. 


Their factory is located in a new re- 


sidential and industrial district of the 


Island of Hongkong, called North Point. 
There are several factories here produc- 
ing plastic goods of great variety which 
are sold in Hongkong and are increasing- 
ly exported. The factory as shown in the 
picture is an up-to-date one but its pro- 
ducts, as well as those of other local 
plastic makers, cannot compete with the 
high-class products of Britain, the US 
and other advanced industrial nations but 
will be found adequate by consumers in 


the Far East. 


Shipbuilding Plan for Fiscal 1954: For the second 
year of its four-year shipping bottom expansion program, 
the Ministry of Transportation is planning to build 300,000 
gross tons of vessels in fiscal 1954, including 50,000 tons 
oil tankers, 230,000 tons freighters and 20,000 tons emigrant- 
carriers. Japan Development Bank, however, has allocated 
Y22,.000 million for investment in the shipbuilding industry 
next fiscal year, which will ensure construction of only 
220,000 gross tons. Governor Ataru Kobayashi of the Bank 
has, in fact, advised the Ministry to cut the next fiscal 
year’s building plan to 200,000 tons. Meanwhile, city banks 
are apparently reluctant to make joint loans sufficient to 
cover necessary funds to meet the Ministry’s 300,000-ton 
building plan on the ground of the recent tight money 
policy of the Bank of Japan, apart from the fundamental 
issues, such as insufficient collaterals for loans in the ship- 
building industry. In the circumstances, the Ministry’s plan 
will have to undergo a drastic slash. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL ROUNDUP 


With the approach of Chinese New 
Year, which falls this year’ on 
February 3, comes the usua! increase 
in remittances to Hongkong from 
overseas Chinese in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Indochina, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, ete. 
to enable their dependents to effect 
the settlements that fall due at this 
time. Most remittances from _ the 
U.S.A. are approved as being for use 
in Hongkong and places’ outside of 
Communist China. Recipients were 
unfavourably affected by the fall in 
the American dollar rate during the 
eally part of January, and have wel- 
comed the slow rise that has since 
been noticeable. There has been an 
increase in the number of dependents 
of overseas Chinese in Hongkong dur- 
ing the summer and autumn of 1953 
when the mainland authorities a'lowed 
them to emigrate to this Colony, as part 
of a general relaxation policy. Those 
who came here gave the reason that 
they intended to proceed abroad. 

Overseas Chinese believe that the 
Far Eastern situation has calmed down 
fcllowing the Korean truce and that 
it is scund to invest in Hongkong. 
They buy shares and _ real _ estate. 
Chinese financial interests with head- 
quarters outside the Far East have 
invested in local enterprises. 

Merchants dealing in metals and 
other strategic goods are disappointed 
by the announcement that the Ameri- 
can Gcvernment will continue to re- 
strict the export of such goods to 
Communist China and the lack of any 
sign for the removal of the U.N. 
embargo cn _ strategic goods. the 
same time the Peking Government is 
buying such commodities direct from 
Europe and elsewhere, with Tientsin 
and Whampoa as ports of entry. 

The prolonged warm weather re- 
cently has acted adversely upon local 
retailers in their sale of winter goods, 
especially clothing. Shopkeepers are 
certain, however, that before the 
Chinese New Year a long cold snap 
is bound to come, so that they will 
make up for the present slack season. 


Japanese Interest in Hongkong Iron 
Mine—The Nittetsu Mining Company 
in Tokyo has announced under date of 
January 11 the conclusion of a con- 
tract, after three years of negotiation, 
with the Mutual Trust Company of 
Hongkong for development of the iron 
ore resources of Ma On Shan in the 
New Territories. The contract pro- 
vides: a) For the Japanese firm to 
lease to the Mutual Trust Co. equip- 
ment valued at 190 million yen (about 
£190,000) for construction of an ore 
dressing plant to be completed in 
August; b) For the Nittetsu Mining 
Co. to open an office in Hongkong 


with the object of giving technical 
assistance; c) For the Yawata Iron & 
Steel Manufacturing Co. to be supplied 
with 120,000 tons of ore annually. 
The iron content in the processed ore 
will be raised from 48% to 60%. 


Ch‘na-Switzerland Barter Deal—The 
China Native Products Corporation, 
through their agents in Hongkong, has 
concluded a barter deal with a Swiss 
firm for the exchange of around 1000 
bales of Chinese raw silk (including 
tussah) for 50/60,000 Swiss watches. 
About £160,000 will be involved each 
way. 


Trade with China under L/G—Trade 
with China under the present system 
is fraught with disappo:ntments for 
the average merchant, as a rule only 
small profits being obtainable. A good 
number are carrying on at a loss, 
solely to accommodate their customers 
in Canton and other cities south of 
the Yangtse River. The L/G (letter 
of guarantee) system works to the dis- 
advantage of local business concerns. 
A business house despatching certain 
goods under contract to a city in 
China under the L/G scheme is per- 
mitted, after the goods have left 
Hongkong, to “borrow” 80% of the 
contract price from a bank in the 
Colony, recognised by the People’s 
Government, acting on behalf of the 
purchaser. The goods so shipped to 
the inland point must be guaranteed 
to conform with all requirements, and 
this means that some time must elapse 
before the consignment can be ac- 
cepted or rejected. If the goods are 
rejected, the seller here has to refund 
to the bank the 80% advance and has to 
wait for some time to get back his goods 
which may have deteriorated in the 
meantime. If the imported: goods are 
found to be in good order, the buyer 
sends down to Hongkong certain 
native goods equivalent in value to the 
commodities imported. The buyer 
here has to instruct a bank in the 
interior to pay for the value of the 
goods as soon as they have left that 
point for this Colony. ° Then the local 
firm has to sell the Chinese native 
goods in Hongkong at a price covering 
the amount already advanced in ad- 
dition to the 20% on the balance of 
the price of the first shipment to 
China. The local firm has to add a 
little to the price of the Chinese native 
goods in order to make a profit out 
of the two deals. Briefly this is 
known as_ the letter of guarantee 
system. Often much time has elapsed 
that prices have changed to the de- 
triment of local firms. 


Whenever a firm in China desires to 
order certain imports, it has to apply 


for permission. The goods exported to 


Hongkong in exchange for foreign 


products must also be approved by 
the Chinese authorities. The list of 
foreign goods allowed consists mostly 
of metals, automotive vehicles, wireless 
and wireless accessories, pharmaceuti- 
cals, ete. 


Local Market Conditions—Wholesale 
dealers in paper, who suffered a setback 
during the first half of 1953, have re- 
gained some ground since last Novem- 
ber. The situation in December was 
aided by higher prices in Europe, and 
the position now is normal. Imported 
paper has replaced that from China 
during the last three months. China 
either withheld shipments to Hong- 
kong or sold at higher prices. As 
Hongkong can well get along without 
Chinese native paper, it is now coming 
here at much lower prices. 

Merchants in sugar business com- 
plain of bad _ business’ throughout 
1953. Business was affected by com- 
petition of sugar from Taiwan in 
markets in the Middle East, Thailand, 
Malaya and Indochina. 


Beans and groundnut oil were sup- 
plied by China until last September 
when all such goods were diverted 
elsewhere, possibly to Soviet Russia. 
There has been a shortage of ground 
nut oil throughout Kwangtung = an 
East China. Local merchants were 
then ordering beans and groundnut 
kernel from Sourabaya, Thailand, etc. 


The floods in Japan during Decem- 
ber had a salutary’ effect on local 
dealers of preserved marine delicacies. 
Prices went up in Japan after the 
disaster, as stocks fell. Local prices 
went up correspondingly to the benefit 
of sellers who would otherwise have 
faced declining prices and slackening 
demands. 


Importers of Japanese goods have 
on the whole been .doing well. Dried 
sea food and piecegoods have been in 
good demand owing to low prices and 
fair quality. Japanese sewing ma- 
chines are sold at low prices. Japanese 
toys and plastics have a hard time com- 
peting with local and imported goods. 


Usually the approach of the Chinese 
New Year brings about financial 
stringency and high interest. There is 
no such tightness this year; interest 
on loans is ten dollars per thousand 
per month. Mortgages are executed 
on the basis of about 50 to 60 per 
cent of the value of the house and lot. 
Some bankers will advance loans on 
goods as security but prefer real estate. 
Mareins on letters of credit are as high 
as 60 per cent. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week January 4—9: 


The year opened in a rather subdued 
mood. Business generally has been 
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ull for a long time and in the free 
«xchange market a real depression has 
set in and does not seem to give way 
even if the peace offensive develops 
with more speed and sincerity—which 
cannot be expected, anyway. Trading 
in gold will remain limited in scope 
and speculation, once a great activity 
in this traditionally speculative market, 
is bound to be’ reduced to negligible 
proportions. The re-export of gold 
from here will continue but in smaller 
lots and with a very meagre profit 
margin. This situation can only im- 
prove if tensions develop somewhere in 


the world but it does not seem likely 


that any complications will come to 
pass. In free exchange the market 
will be dominated by the sterling/dollar 
relationship; as sterling, in a peaceful 
world, is bound to improve in terms 
of so-called hard currency and become, 
once again, the principal trading ex- 
change in the world, also the Soviet 
controlled part of it, the outlook for 
bulls in US$ is. discouraging. The 
question of a revision of the official 
rate of 2.80 may be raised and that 
could, towards the end of this year, 
bring about new developments in free 
exchange markets here and elsewhere. 


Local investors and pessimists have 
transferred, from the time of the com- 
munist sweep over China, i.e. from 
middle of 1949, considerable funds to 


America, Australia, Canada, Latin 
\Ymerica, various Far Eastern coun- 
cries (mainly Singapore) ete. but in 


recent months they have recognised 
the fact that the communists, having 
been stalled in Korea and exposed in 


their weakness to make good their 
threats of world conquest, will not 
stage any more aggression and that 


therefore a long period of peace is 
upon us. Flight capital returned to 
Hongkong only to find that investment 
prospects were, in view of the over- 
development of the Colony and the 
trade recession both internationally and 
particularly in the China sector, cer- 
tainly not very promising. To absorb 
the millions of returned capital proved 
a very difficult job. The exchange and 
gold markets, previously eager to ac- 
commodate customers, found them- 
selves in no position to cater to the 
requirements of the returned mil- 
lionaires. Indeed, disinvestment of 
gold and US$ holdings, on a fairly 
large scale, had commenced many 
months ago and recently has gained 
momentum. 


Never really dismayed, the gold 
traders have started on a ‘campaign’ 
to sell bullion in Far Eastern markets 
though they are meeting sales re- 
sistance everywhere. In spite of the 
illegality of the gold trade—an illegali- 
ty which the public at large, anywhere, 
finds repugnant—this business is still 
important for a considerable sector of 
the local community and the bread and 
butter of thousands (if the transport 
‘workers’ are included) depends on its 
success. 


Gold: Highest & lowest rates for 
.945 fine tael were resp. $25034 and 


24914, Macao .99 fine tae! -prices were 
$260% and 260. Opening & closing 
rates in HK were $250% and 259%. 
Day-to-day prices in HK were, high & 
low: $250%—249%; 250%—249\Y; 
2504%—249%; 250K%—249%; 250%— 
249%. Crossrates US$ 37.28—37.10; 
contracts signed for 4800 ozs at 37.35 
cif Macao. 


Prices were stagnant, trading very 
quiet, speculators reduced operations 
in preparation for Lunar New Year 
liquidations. Considering transport 
charges and Macao import duty plus 
the squeeze demanded by.the semi- 
monopoly in’ the Portuguese’ colony 
for the importation of gold, the local 
crossrate is moderate and amounts to 
only a little over the official price. 
Inquiry from Far Eastern ports was 
weak. Local goldsmith sales were be- 
low previous years’ averages reflecting 


jow purchasing power; over the coun- 


ter offers were heavier than sales to 
the public and thus goldsmiths were 
not buying new gold from the market. 


Interest for change over totaled 87c 
per 10 taels. Tradings totaled 72,120 
taels or a daily average of 12,020. 
Positions per average day were only 
53,900 taels. Cash sales: 11,340 taels 
of which 2590 listed in the Exchange 
and 8750 arranged among brokers and 
Native bankers (thus saving Exchange 
fees and depriving the Exchange of 
income). Imports from Macao totaled 
12,100 taels. A small shipment came 
from the Philippines and there were 
scattered sales of gold brought from 
Taiwan. Two shipments arrived in 
Macao which transhipped via 
Hongkong and they totaled 40,000 ozs. 
Whatever gold transhipped via 
Hongkong to Macao, in due course is 
being brought back, without being re- 
ccrded or permitted here or in Macao, 
to Hongkong from where it is shipped 
or flown out to the usual customers 
in the Far East. Exports were re- 
corded (privately) as follows: total 
9500 taels, consigned to Rangoon 
(where a small local market and a 
transhipment centre for India operate) 
4000 taels, to Singapore (for local and 
Malaya consumption and also for re- 
export to India) 3500; and to Indonesia 
(for local consumption only) 2000 
taels. 


Si'ver: Prices were unchanged and 
the market was, as usual, quiet with 
hardly any trading. Imports from 
China or Taiwan have practically 
ceased, the local stock is diminishing, 
export inquiry non-existent. Rates 
were for .99 fine tael $5.52, for dollar 
ee'n 3.56, for 5 pes of 20c coins $2.72. 
Sales totaled 1000 taels and 2000 
dollar coins. 


US¢: Highest & lowest rates for 
US$ 100 TT New York were $587%— 
585%, DD 584—582, notes 581— 
576%. Day-to-day TT rates were: 
$5871442—5874%; 587%—586; 587— 
986; 587—585%; 587—586; 586%— 
585%. Sales totaled in TT US$ 
1,080,000, DD 380,000, notes 650,000, 
end forward (on the basis of notes) 
334 million. 


TT sector was quiet and_= easy, 
sellers came from Far Eastern ports 


‘and from Japan which, as usual, sup- 


plied larger amounts; demand came 
from gold and general merchants but 
proved much lower than offers. In 
notes the wide difference with TT 
narrowed from 9 to 5% points which 
was due to continual exports of US 
notes to America and the subsequent 
reduction in stock. Note exporters 
made very handsome profits from an 
abnormal situation. Interest favoured 
buyers and totaled $1.10 per unit of 
US$ 1000. Positions in the mainly 
fictitious forward market were per 
average change over US$ 34 m. 


In DD business increased as more 
inward remittances from oversea 
Chinese arrived (as lunar New Year 


is approaching). Families of Chinese 
resident abroad are now permitted to 
leave China and come to Hongkong— 
a seemingly lenient policy by the 
People’s government in Peking. These 
Chinese immigrants into Hongkong are 
beneficiaries of remittances from their 


relatives abroad. and the higher in- 
flow of such funds from oversea 
Chinese is the result of the freer 


emigration of Chinese from the con- 
tinent. 


Far Eastern Exchange Rates: 
Quotations for DD or TT, high & low, 


in HK$ for one _ foreign currency 
vnit:— Manila 1.87—1.85, Tokyo 
.0128—.0125%, Djakarta .216—.208. 
Rates in foreign currency per HK$: 
Singapore .5355—.535, Saigon 14—15, 
Bangkok 3.55—3.50. Sales totaled 


240,000 pesos, 120 million yen, 6 mil- 
lion rupiahs, 250,000 Mal.$, 3% million 
piastres, 24% m. baht. 


Market conditions were quiet, yen 
business improved. Trading con- 
tinued between merchants only, there 
was no speculative element in _ trans- 
actions nor any trace of capital flight 
from any territory. The peso position 
continues to be shaky and the dis- 
count the Philippine currency suffers 
is heavy which is not a good sign for 
the stability of the economy of the 
young republic. That Manila, in co- 
operation with Washington, has not yet 
devised steps to bring the peso down 
to a reasonable level with other 
currencies, seeing that the depre- 
ciation has now prevailed for 
many years, is deplorable and can 
perhaps be only explained by the ‘face’ 
which the Philippine authorities do 
not want to lose when finally they will 
have to admit that the peso isn’t worth 
50 US cents but considerably less. 


Bank Necte Rates: High & low per 
foreign currency unit in HK$ London 
15.15—15, Sydney 12.10—12.08, New 
Zealand 13.70—13.57, Egypt 14, S%. 
Africa 15.20—15.01, India 1.17— 
1.1575, Pakistan 1.035—1.03 (a very 
low rate reflecting a strong trend to- 
wards eventual rupee devaluation), 
Ceylon 1, Burma .66 (a very low rate 
reflecting lack of stability in the 
country and the need for adjustment, 
i.e. official devaluation), Malaya 1.809— 
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1.806, Canada 5.9444,—5.92% (a quota- 
tion above New York which has re- 
mained steady), Manila 1.89—1.87%%, 


Macao 1.03—1.02, Japan .0135— 
.01382%, Zurich 1.30, Paris .0143— 
.014, Saigon .0745—.0715, Djakarta 


.2083—.20, Bangkok .257—.254. 


The market was slow and no un- 
usual features existed. Sales and pur- 
chases nearly balance and banks do not 
hold excess-stocks. There is some 
petty speculation going on in the notes 
of a few countries but it is always 
a la hausse; in the days of sterling 
appreciation somewhat imprudent. 


Chinese Exchanges: Peking’s notes 
quoted per million $170. Business was 
almost nil. DD is not quoted and gold 
and US$ transfers have ceased to be 
operated some good time ago. Taiwan 
notes quoted per 1000 $215-213, and 
DD Taipei 217%—215. Some smal! 
business was recorded. 


Review for week Jan. 11—16: 


Gold 

Jan, High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
ll 249%. 2491, 260% High 
12 2491, 248", 
13 248%, 24814 
14 2481, 246°. 
15 247% 246°. Low 258 
16 24814 247 


The opening and closing prices were 
$249% and 248, and the highest and 
lowest were $259% and 2465< (new re- 
cord low after World War II). 

During the week under review, 
market was again easy and prices 
dropped further. Lower US$ ex- 
changes and fewer demands for ex- 
port were the causes. Operators were 
of the opinion that there would be 
only small changes before Chinese New 
Year, and most of them hesitated to 
take chances. There is no factor to 
expect prices to advance, and every 
chance to expect drops. 

Interest favoured sellers, amounted 
to $1.16 per 10 taels of .945. The local 
stock has increased. Tradings totalled 
70,440 taels, or a daily average of 
11,740 taels. Positions taken figured 
at a daily average of 51,680 taels. 
Cash sales amounted to 18,540 taels, 
of which 9,140 taels listed and 9,400 
taels arranged. Imports were mainly 
from Macao, and totalled 16,400 taels. 
A shipment of 20,000 ounces arrived 
in Macao via tne Colony last week. 
Exports figured at 7,500 taels, which 
were sent to Rangoon 4,000 taels, to 
Indochina 2,000 taels, and to Sfinga- 
pore 1,500 taels. Differences paid for 
local and Macao .99 fine were $12.60— 
12.40 and 12.00—11.70 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.18—37.05 per ounce. 
Contracts of 8,000 ounces concluded 
at 37.23 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
Jan. 11-16 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c¢ coins 
High 5.52 3.55 2.73 
Low 5.52 3.55 2.72 


Trading Totals 1,000 taels 2,000 coins 3,000 coins 


Market was exceedingly quiet, and 
tradings were scattered and confined 
to local industrial users. 


US$ 
Jan. High Low High Low 
11 585%, 585% 580, 578%, 
12 58414 579% 578% 
13 58414 583 579% 578% 
14 583 581 577 
15 580%, 578 576% 
16 582% 578%, % 
Trading Cash 420,000 
Totals US$980,000 Forward 3% M. 


D.D. rates: High 583% Low 578. 
US$365,000. 


In the T.T. sector, market was 
weak due to forced sales by note ship- 
pers and Bangkok merchants; only 
small demands came from_ general 
and gold merchants. In the Notes 
market, rates were easy, thus further 
narrowing the difference between T.T. 
rates, now only 3% points. Interest 
favoured buyers, amounted to $4.30 
per US$1,000, and _ positions’ taken 
figured at US$3% millions. In_ the 
D.D. sector, business was active, due 
to the continuous inflow of oversea 
Chinese remittances. 


Sales: 


Miscellaneous T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.84— 
1.80, Japan 0.01267—0.0125, and Indo- 
nesia 0.208. Highest and lowest per 
HK$ in foreign currency unit: Malaya 
0.5355, Indochina 14.40—14.30, and 
Thailand 3.65—3.55. Sales: Pesos 
240,000, Yen 82 millions, Indonesian 
rupiah 1% millions, Malayan $120,000, 
Piastres 8 millions, and Baht 5% mil- 
lions. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$:— England 15.22— 


15.15, Australia 12.16—12.12, New 
Zealand 13.65—13.55, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.13—15.05, India 
1.175—1.1625, Pakistan 1.035—1.03, 
Ceylon 1.00, Burma 0.69, Malaya 
1.812—-1.806, Canada 5.92—5.895, 
Philippines 1.88—1.87, Macao _ 1.038, 
Japan 0.01345—0.01315, Switzerland 
1.25, France 0.01482, Indochina 


0.0695—0.066. Indonesia 0.203—0.202, 
and Thailand 0.255—0.252. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official rates were unchanged 
at 4.270 per HK$, 22,270 per US$ and 
68,590 per Sterling. People’s Bank 
notes quoted nominally at $170 per 
million. 

Taiwan official rates remained at 
15.65—15.55 per U.S.$ and 2.61—2.59 
per HK$. Taiwan $ notes qudted 
$208—200 per thousand, and remit- 
tances at 220—214. 


HCNGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


August, 1953 September, 1953 


$ $ 
849,819,542.53 936,417,570.96 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HCNGKONG BANK NOTES 


Banks November 
$ 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 4,366,225 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Monday :—lIn brisk trading, the Mar- 
ket had another active day and gains 
were well represented. Hongkong Real- 
ties supplied the major interest and 
improved under persistent inquiry. 
Lights and Electrics were also suppor- 
ted and finished firm and occasionally 
better while Dairies shared in the gene- 
ral strength and improved to $26.80. 
Banks showed light irregularity but 
closed steady and Insurances were firm 
though restrained. Wharves and Docks 
were dull and Rubbers neglected, but 


general undertone throughout was 
good. 

Tuesday :—Trading volume was 


limited and there were only minor 
changes either way. Banks gave slight 
ground to finish at $1,600, but Unions 
were fractionally higher on investment 
demand. Utilities encountered some 
profit-taking but offerings were  ab- 
sorbed without undue difficulty, and 
there were always buyers at lowe 

levels. Dairies yielded some of Mon- 
day’s gains but Land and Cotton issues 
were quietly supported throughout. 
Elsewhere rates were unchanged where 
mentioned and the market closed about 
steady. 


Wednesday:—The Hongkong Bank 
dividend of £3, unchanged, caused a 
sharp decline in London which was re- 
flected in generally easier conditions 
on the Hongkong Stock Exchange. In 
light trading, Public Utilities went 
softer under profit-taking and selling, 
and recent market favourites were a 
little heavy on top. Wheelocks dis- 
played resistance and held steady, and 
the tone of the market at noon was 
quiet. 


_ Thursday:—After a cautious open- 
ing, the Market gathered strength as 
sellers withdrew. Electrics and Lights 
led the “recovery”? and other counters 
showed inclination to follow. Banks 
resumed their pre-dividend quotation 
and closed firm while Unions held 
steady at $850. Elsewhere activity 
was confined to small sales but Unions. 
Waterboats and Textiles made some 


progress under fresh inquiry. At the 


final bell the tone was steady. 


Friday:—The Market showed firm-. 


ness and several gains were registered 
in moderately active trading. 
advanced to $1,630, but eased slightly 
on profit-taking while Unions were 


October, 1953 November, 1953 


$ $ 
1,038,099,076.37 1,014,077,201.72 
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3°: though unchanged. In after- 
m dealings Wheelocks and Textiles 
were better on renewed demand and 
both moved to higher levels. Public 
Utilities were quiet but steady and the 
market at the end of the week closed 
steady to firm. 


Closing quotations of last week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940) Ex. Int., 90%. 
344% Loan (1948) Ex. Int., 92. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1620. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), 
Chartered Bank, 41/-. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £2414. 
Bank of East Asia, 171. 


£9414. 


Insurances 
Lombard Ins., 57. 
Union Ins., 855. 
China Underwriters, 714. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 175.- 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 9%. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 43%. 
Shells (Bearer), 94/414. 
U. Waterboats, 20.20. 
Asia Nav., 1.15. 
Wheelocks, 8.10. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


B.K. & K. Wharves, 80. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2. 
H.K. Docks, 20.60. 

China Providents (Old), 
China Providents (New), 
S'hai Dockyards, 1.10. 


13.30. 
12.60. 


Mining 
aub Mines, 4%. 
«K. Mines, 2%4c. 


Lands, Hotels 


H. & S. Hotels, 
H.K. Lands, 76. 
S’hai Lands, 1.40. 
Humphreys, 19. 

H.K. Realties, 2.05. 
Chinese Estates, 210. 


& Bldgs. 
8.90. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 28. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 50. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 
Star Ferries, 146. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 
H.K. Electrics, 30. 

Macao. Electrics, 10.60. 
Sandakan Lights, 7. 
Telephones, 28.20. 

Yaumati Ferries, 142. 


2414. 


14.60. 
11.60. 


Industrials 


Cements, 19.30. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.60. 
Metal Industries, 2.15. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 
Watsons, 22.70. 

L. Crawfords, 25%. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 26. 
Sinceres, 2.90. 

China Emporium, 9.30. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 
Wing On (H.K.), 57. 


158. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 
International Films, 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 6 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 
Vibro Pilings, &.80. 

Marsman Investments, 6/-. 

7%e. 


18.80. 
60c. 
2. 


‘angtsze Finance, 6.30. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2. 


Textile Corp., 8.20. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 
Anglo-Dutch, 1. 
Anglo-Java, 10c. 
Ayer Tawah, 3.35. 
Java-Consolidated, 
Kroewoek, 30c. 
Langkat, 80c. 
Rubber Trust, 1.30. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4. 
Sungala, 2.10. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1.10. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 


70c. 


22c. 


INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended January 9, 1954:— 


Fung Cheong Shun Weaving & Dye- 
ing Factory Limited—Business of spin- 
ning or manufacturing and dealing in 
cotton or other fibrous substances, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; Regis- 
tered Office, No. 85, Fuk Lo Tsun Road, 
ground floor, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Fong Yip Kwong, 133, Leighton Road, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Fong 
Yin Chi, 3, Rutland Quadrant, 1st floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


The Gelden Dragon Restaurant 
(1953) Limited—Keepers restau- 
rant, hotel, cafe, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, Nos. 
170-174, Des Voeux Road Central, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers: Tang 
Shiu Kin, 1, Ning Yeung Terrace, 2nd 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Chung Pok 
Sang, 9, Village Terrace, 2nd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Wong Suet Ming, 
19, Po Hing Fong, 2nd floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


Lendrum (Hongkong) Limited— 
Importers, exporters, manufacturers, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; 
Subscribers: Michael T. Holmes, 1, 


Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong, 
Solicitor; P. A. L. Vine, 1, Des Voeux 
Road Central, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Queenland Investment Company 
Limited—Business of a hotel, dance- 
hall and night-club, etc.; Nominal Capi- 
tal, HK$500,000; Registered Office, No. 
122, Johnston Road, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Tang Yao A, 57, 
Caine Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Cheng Yat Tung, 1, Fai Lung 
Terrace, North Point, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


B. Van Zuiden Brothers Limited— 
Importers, exporters, manufacturers, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$250,000; 
Registered Office, David House, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers: Bernard 
Van Zuiden, Peninsula Hotel, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Bendix Van Zuiden, 
226, Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


Kwong Lee Yuen Shing Kee Distil- 
lery, Limited—Distillers, brewers and 
malsters; Nominal Capital, HK$120,- 
000; Registered Office, No. 367, Castle 
Peak Road, ground floor, Kowloon; 
Subscribers: Fo Yan Nung, 38, 
Stubbs Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Lai 
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Yuen, 187, Wing Lock Street West, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Yeung Yee Hang, 
791, Nathan Road, 2nd floor, Kowloon, 
Married Woman. 


Wai Cheong Company Limited— 
Merchants, importers and_ exporters, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$300,000; 
Registered Office, No. 14, Gilman 
Bazaar, ground floor, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Mau Wah Lee, 11A, 
Tong Shui Road, ist floor, North Point, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Wong Leung Ho, 
289, Shun Ling Road, Ist floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


1954 came in like a lamb and mar- 
kets generally were as dull as a twice- 
told tale. Industrials were inclined to 
ease slightly, tin shares continued to 
sag until the publication on Friday of 
some better outputs, and there was 
scarcely any business, and even less 
movement, in either Rubbers or Loans. 


In Singapore confidence was created 
by the presence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and by the sound views 
he propounded. His advice to Malaya 
to stick to its last and become a more 
efficient producer of Rubber and Tin, 
to cut its coat to its cloth and that 
the British Government was throwing 
all its weight against barriers in trade, 
must have echoed oddly in the ears 
of the framers of lavish Budgets and 
the monopolists in Rice. It is unlikely 
that any of those privileged to meet Mr. 
Butler will have told him of the posi- 
tion in Kelantan where a new race of 
criminals is buying rice from willing 
sellers in Siam at $300 a ton, running 
the Border gauntlet, selling’ in. 
Malaya to eager buyers at $500. From 
the Treasury aspect Mr. Butler would 
have appreciated the extra vote which 
might be sought by Public Relations to 
dispel the erroneous impression of sim- 
ple people in those parts that Govern- 
ment is identified with the high cost of 
their staple food. 


Only academic interest was shown by 
the Rubber market in Mr. Butler’s in- 
timation that Britain was considering 
the stock piling of Rubber. Remem- 
bering the disastrous results of trading 
by the Socialists and the steps taken 
by Mr. Churchill’s Government to re- 
turn commodities to private enterprise, 
we have pondered on the means where- 
by Rubber might be supported without 
the Treasury becoming a “Bull” in the 
market. We recall that in the ‘Thir- 
ties’ a Conservative administration as- 
sisted British Trade by credit guaran- 
tees and cheap finance and we believe 
that by co-operation with Mincing 
Lane and without interference with the 
Trade it would be possible for dealers 
to hold increased trading stocks of 
Malayan rubber to be financed to the 
extent of a fixed minimum price. 
These would constitute a valuable 
strategic asset and conceivably might 
put the City in the way of doing an 
increased business in the commodity. 
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Amongst Industrials Singapore Cold 
Storage were keenly sought on Friday 
and advanced to $4.30. Straits Trad- 
ers faded away to $20.60 and Wm. 
Jacks closed with sellers at $3.90. 
Apart from demand for Fraser & Neave 
Ords. at the lower level the remainder 
of the section was featureless. 


In Dollars Tins Petaling, which had 
a fair turnover, did not weaken on the 
publication of the lower quarterly out- 
put. This total was produced by the 
No. 5 dredge working throughout and 
the No. 6 dredge working six weeks. 
The No. 3 dredge was inoperative for 
the whole quarter whilst work con- 
tinued to increase its digging depth. 
In the Australian section better out- 
puts caused increased demand for 
Kuala Kampars and Rawang Tins, and 
Katu Tin continued to improve, no 
doubt helped by the Siamese fifty per 
cent reduction in Royalties on Tin Ore 
shipments. 

The Singapore City Council $20 
million 434% loan closed on 8th Jan- 
uary oversubscribed. From Monday, 
11th January $60 million of the au- 
thorised $100 million Federation 434% 
1964-74 loan will be on tap and will 
remain open until 30th June unless 
fully subscribed before then. Interest 
will be paid on January 31st and July 
3ist. Of the purchase price 10% is to 
be paid on application, 40% before 
April 30th, and the balance _ before 
June 30th. 


The Australian market, in which 
inany local investors are interested, re- 
opened in a buoyant mood with the 
Commonwealth Treasury expressing 
its confidence in the financial situation 
by removing all controls over Capital 
issues. 


Business Done 2nd—8th January 1954. 


Industrials: Consolidated Tin Smelters 23/6, 
22/9, F. & N. Ords. $1.974%, Gammons $2.95 
to $2.871%, Hammers $2.90 and $2.87%, Wm. 
Jacks $2.90, Malayan Breweries $3.17%, Mala- 
yan Cements $1.35, Malayan Collieries 85 cts., 
Ma!. Publishing House $2.95, Maynards $20.00, 
Robinson Ords. $1.7215 and $1.75, Singapore 
Cold $4.121%4 to $4.30, Straits Times 
$2.67% and $2.65, Straits Traders $21.15 to 
20. 60, United Engineers Ord. $12.70, Henry 
Waugh $2.25, Wearne Bros. $2.22%. 


Tins: Hong Fatt $1.33 and $1.34, Kesang 
$1.10, Petaling $3.40, Taiping Consolidated 
$1.95, Katu 20/3 to 20/9, Kuala Kampars 
32/44, and 32/6 c. d. Lower Perak 12/7% 
and 12/6, Rawang Tins 9/6 and 9/7% c.d. 
Rawang Concessions 45/-, Kinta Kellas 6/44, 
Siamese Tin 7/9, Raub Gold $1.50. 


Rubbers: Bukit Sembawang 1/9, Glenealy 
70 cts., Kuala Sidim $1.25, Pajam 68 cts. and 
6Y cts. 


Overseas Investments: British: Dunlops 
5R/104, Geoffries 15/3, Harrods 47/-, Lake 
Copais 35/9, Slaters 32/3 and 32/714, Streamline 


Filters 18/101:, Turner & Newall 72/1™%. 
Australian: Midland Railway W. A. £25% 


and £25, Mount Lyell A 18/-, Oil Search A 19/3, 
Peko A 7/4 to 7/1. 


CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


An analysis by the London Financial 
Times of Communist China’s foreign 
trade indicates a considerable improve- 
ment last year in dealings with certain 


countries. Exports to China from a 
list of 13 countries rose by more than 
50% and total imports from China in- 
creased by over one-third. 


Ceylon heads the list with exports to 
China during Jan.-Sept. 1953 valued at 
US$35.7 million and imports to the 
value of $33.2 million. Re-exports 
showed Hongkong with the highest list- 
ed level of $71.6 million for the first 
eight months of 1953, and China re- 
mained Hongkong’s biggest source of 
supply with imports valued at $106.1 
million for the same period. 


Switzerland was exporting more in 
value to China than any country ex- 
cept Ceylon and Hongkong, exports 
totalling $200 million up to the end 
of September last year, and imports 
for the same period totalling $12.6 
million. 


The exports were comprised mainly 
of expensive precision § instruments, 
drugs and anti-biotics. 


The statistics showed no exports 
from the United States to China, but 
imports for the first eight months of 
1953 were given as $4.6 million from 
China and $9 million from Hongkong. 


Exports to China, from non-Com- 
munist countries were estimated at 
about $186.4 million for the first nine 
months of 1953. This was about 50 
per cent. more than the 1952 level of 
$126.5 million. 

Total imports into these countries 
from China during the same period in 
1953 were estimated at about $246 mil- 
lion, or about one-third higher than 
the 1952 total of $197 million. 


Exports to Hongkong from the coun- 
tries listed were not included. It was 
estimated, however, that the  coun- 
tries’ total exports to Hongkong in the 
first nine months of 1953 were about 
$161.7 million, which included $20.5 
million from the United States, $23.2 
million from Germany and $63.6 mil- 
lion from Britain. 


TAIWAN’S FISHING INDUSTRY 


The 1954 production target for the 
fishing industry of Taiwan has been 
set at 145,000 metric tons, 14,990 tons 
more than in 1953. Taiwan needs 
around 200,000 tons of fish products 
annually for domestic consumption, 
and it is estimated that, if the pro- 
duction plan can be realized, about 
US$6 million that would otherwise be 
paid for imports will be saved in 1954. 


The first part of a program inau- 
gurated in March 1953 by the Pro- 
vincial Government, whereby fishermen 
were to have their own motor fishing 
boats and other fishing equipment, to 
be financed by credits that would sub- 
sequently be repaid, was completed on 
October 28, when 20 of the total of 87 
new boats to be built were transferred 
to their owners. This program is being 
financed by the equivalent of NT$4 
million from U.S. aid, together with 
government funds amounting to 
NT$1.9 million and US$1,000. 
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NOTICE 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, 
LIMITED 


Thirty-Fifth Ordinary Yearly 
General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Bank will be held at the Head 
Office of the Bank, 10, Des Voeux 
Road, Central, Hong Kong, on 
Saturday, the 30th day of January, 
1954, at 2.30 p.m., for the pur- 
pose of receiving and considering 
the Reports of the Directors and 
of the Auditors and the Profit 
and Loss Account and Balance 
Sheet for the year ended 31st 
December, 1953, and for the elec- 
tion of Directors and the appoint- 
ment of Auditors. 

The Register of Shares of the 
Bank will be closed from Satur- 
day, 23rd January, 1954 to Satur- 
day, 30th January, 1954 (both 
days inclusive) during’ which 
period no transfer of shares can 
be registered. 

By Order of the Board, 
KAN TONG PO 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 15th January, 1954. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 5th 
day of March, 1954, at Noon for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the reports of the Direc- 
tors and the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 31st December, 1953, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES. 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, the 19th of February 
to Friday, the 5th of March, 1954, 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 

By Order of the Board. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 12th 1954. 
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ANESE PRODUCTION AND 
..”RICE OF RICE 


As a result of floods and wet weather 
throughout the growing season, rice 
yields in all parts of Japan are re- 


ported as below normal. Hokkaido 
and other northern prefectures have 
been most seriously affected. The cur- 


rent harvest is estimated at 8,022,000 
metric tons of brown rice, or 1,901,000 
tons less than the crop in the preced- 
ing year. In terms of rough rice, 
production in 1953 is estimated at just 
under 10 million metric tons, compared 
with 12.3 million metric tons in 1952. 
The figures for milled rice are 7 million 
metric tons in 1953 and_ 8.6 million 
metric tons in 1952. 


The first official estimate had pre- 
dicted an unfavorable outlook for rice 
production. The Government’s _pur- 
chase price paid to producers for the 
1953 rice crop was raised to Y8,200 
(Y7,500 last crop year) per koku (one 
koku equals about five bushels). This 
increase of Y700 is a poor-harvest al- 
lowance to cover a decrease in farmers’ 
income. In addition, the “bounty for 
completion of quota rice  deliveries’’ 
was fixed at Y800 per koku (Y100 in 
1952), the bounty for deliveries in 
excess of quotas at Y2,700 (Y3,000 in 
1952), and that for early deliveries at 
Y400-1,300. A revision of the con- 
--mer price is under 

» Government intends 
wie Special Rice Collection System 
(permitting free sales after comple- 
tion of the quota rice deliveries) for 
one year. 


consideration. 
to suspend 


JAPANESE EXPORT POLICY 


A nine-point policy for the  pro- 
motion of agricultural and marine ex- 
ports, including raw silk, has’ been 
drawn up by the Japanese Agriculture- 
Forestry Ministry. According to the 
new policy, which is to be implemented 
from fiscal 1954, production costs will 
be reduced through rationalization of 
machines and other equipment, for 
which government’ subsidies will be 
supplied. The policy of increasing 
production of raw silk will be streng- 
thened, with increased subsidies for the 


improvement of automatic reeling 
machines and their installation. Im- 
proved peppermint and pyrethrum 


plants and lily and tulip bulbs will be 
developed, and the output of tangle, 
abalone, ligament, and other marine 
products will be increased. The col- 
lection network for vegetable oils, 
canned marine products, and other 
products will be made more effective. 
For the pearl trade, separate export 
plans will be formulated for indivi- 
dual producers. An export bonus will 
be given for raw silk, and initial losses 
-~sulting from the adoption of modern 

‘ling machines will be compensated 
wy the Government. For producers of 
sugar, soya beans, pineapples, and 
other exports, raw materials will be 


supplied in proportion to the amount 
to be exported. 


In balancing the trade account be- 
tween Japan and a specific nation, 
Japan will not necessarily adhere to 
the barter trade formula, but may 
adopt switch trade and other trade 
formulas. Efforts will be made to 
ensure the relaxation of import restric- 
tions on exports of Japanese figured 
mats and fruit exports to Southeast 
Asia and on tuna shipments to the 
United States. Efforts will be made to 
ensure Japanese membership in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The Government’ will  sub- 
sidize foreign market surveys and will 
send teams abroad to study market 
conditions. 


INDONESIAN EXPORT 
INDUCEMENTS 


To promote the export of certain 
goods, such as rubber, rattan, hides, 
and handicrafts, the Indonesian Minis- 
try of Economic Affairs announced 
that the exporters of such goods will 
be given an inducement in the form 
of permission to import a number of 
so-called luxury goods, for 
either very little or no foreign ex- 
change has hitherto been made avail- 
able. The import goods affected by 
the new ruling include groceries in 
the nonessential categories on the im- 
port list, such as biscuits, cakes, cocoa, 
jams, spices, etc. The value of imports 
permitted under such inducements is 
equivalent to between 5 and 10 per 
cent of the f.o.b. value of the export 
goods entitled to those inducements. 
A similar system of export induce- 
ments was first introduced in February 
1947 and remained in existence until 
February 1952, when the restrictive 
system in Indonesia was completely 
overhauled. However, after March 
1950 the system gradually lost its 
significance in the over-all Indonesian 
trade picture, and after February 1951 
it affected only the so-called .weak 
exports, that is exports other’ than 
pepper, rubber, tea, coffee, and tobacco. 


INDONESIAN IMPORT CONTROLS 


In view of further expected drops in 
Indonesian exports, it is anticipated 
that import restrictions will remain in 
force during 1954. The import sche- 
dules afe intended to protect home 
industries. Over .the past three years 
there has been a steady decline in In- 
donesian exports: 1951—12,045 mil- 
lion  rupiahs, 1952—8034 million 
rupiahs, 1953—7085 million rupiahs, 
and an estimate gives the probable ex- 
port value for 1954 as not more than 
7000 million rupiahs. The principal 
reasons for the decline in Indonesia’s 
export trade are the steady downtrend 
in both prices and exports of rubber, 
which state of affairs is expected to 
continue in 1954. 
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JAPAN PHILIPPINE TRADE IN 1953 


which - 


Figures issued by the Central Bank 
of the Philippines in regard to trade 
with Japan during 1953, show Japan 
as ranking second to the U.S.A. al- 
though taking first place among Asian 
countries in dealings with the Philip- 
pines. The U.S. supplied about 75% 
of total imports into the Philippines 
and purchased 68% of that country’s 
exports. 


Japanese total trade with the 
Philippines rose to US$74,355,000 for 
1953 as against $56,852,000 in 1952. 
Philippine imports from Japan in- 
creased to $22,830,000 in 1953 com- 
pared with $18,430,000 for 1952, while 
exports to Japan rose to $51,525,000 
as against $38,422,000 for 1952. 
Japan’s deficit in trade with the Philip- 
pines for last year rose to $28,692,000 
compared with the deficit of $25,790,- 
000 incurred for the two and a half 
years from July 1950, when the barter 
agreement was signed between the two 
countries, to December 1952. The 
total deficit at the end of December 
1953 amounted to $54,482,000. 


This favourable trade balance of the 
Philippines with Japan was one of the 
main reasons why this country’s deficit 
in its external trade during 1953 dipped 
to $21 million compared to $73 mil- 
lion in 1952. 


Total partial payments to the Philip- 
pines by the Bank of Japan under the 
open account during 1953 amounted to 
$44,339,411 and the balance of the 
open account against Japan remained 
at $10,142,009 as of Dec. 29, 1953. 


Under the open account with Japan 
from July 18, 1950 to the end of Dec. 
1953, imports totalled $80,382,985 
while exports reached $134,864,404. 


As in 1952, the principal Philippine 
exports to Japan during 1953 were 
lumber, iron ore and unmanufactured 
abaca with molasses and manganese ore 
trailing far behind. Iron ore exports 
increased steadily all through 1953 and 
lumber shipments, which declined the 
previous year, forged ahead with re- 
newed vigour. 

Imports from Japan were the same, 
above all iron and steel manufactures, 
the biggest single item being iron hoops 
which totalled $619,000 in November 
alone. 


PHILIPPINE CREDIT CONTROL 


The Monetary Board of the Cen- 
tral Bank of the Philippines has re- 
pealed the policy of selective credit 
control imposed on November 17, 1949 


as a supplementary measure _ to dis- 
courage the importation of luxury 
and nonessential commodities. Impor- 


ters were required to deposit a cash 
margin of 80 per cent on all letters 
of credit for the import of these arti- 
cles, instead of the 25 per cent which 
had been required previously. Further- 
more, the banks were not allowed to 
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release the documents’ covering the 
imported goods except upon payment 
of the balance of 20 per cent. The 
banks were, in turn, required to main- 
tain a 70 per cent ratio of net foreign 
exchange holdings, cash in bank vaults, 
excess reserves, eligible securities, and 
packing credit overdrafts to outstand- 
ing letters of credit. These restrictions 


have been effective in discouraging 
nonessential imports, since most im- 
porters found the 80 per cent cash 


requirement difficult to meet. 


The lifting of the selective control 
has been made in answer’ to repre- 
sentations from business quarters for 
a relaxation of credit restrictions to 
counteract recessionary tendencies. 
These tendencies are attributed to the 
tight money situation which resulted 
from the selective credit control policy 
of the Central Bank. Now funds are 
released which would otherwise be 
held by banks as marginal deposits, 
and which can now be made available 
for investment in productive enter- 
prises. estimated US$15-16 mil- 
lion, which would otherwise be held in 
the bank vaults for a certain period, 
can now be released for other pur- 
poses and contribute toward easing the 
stringent cash situation. 


SWISS 
1954 


INDUSTRIES FAIR BASEL 


The Swiss Industries Fair, Switzer- 
land’s annual representative display of 
Swiss products, will take place from 
Sth to 18th May 1954. On a total 
area of 1,300,000 sq. ft. some 2500 
factories will present their combined 
display. Prominent amongst the _ ex- 
hibits will be traditional Swiss exports 
such as watches, textiles, textile ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, instru- 
ment and apparatus. 


BURMESE OIL AGREEMENT 


An agreement has been signed by 
the Burmese Government under date 
of January 12, 1954, with three British- 
owned companies, the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany, the Indo-Burma Petroleum Com- 
pany and the British Burma Petroleum 
Company, for the formation of a new 
joint oil venture to be known as the 
Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited. 
The new venture will aim at_ self- 
sufficiency for Burma in petroleum pro- 
ducts by refining 4500 barrels per day, 
with an ultimate objective of 10,000 
barrels per day. The Government will 
immediately acquire a 33% interest in 
producing and refining oil in Burma, 
with liberty to increase this percentage 
to any limit as and when desired. 


BRITISH TRADE LOSSES IN CHINA 


The British Foreign Secretary was 
recently asked in the House of Com- 
mons what steps have been taken to 
recover the £200/£250 million British 
capital that was lost in China; how 
much has been recovered; and whether 
he will consider making a small levy 
on all future Anglo-Chinese trade in 
order to recoup what has been lost. 


The reply made on behalf of the 
Foreign Secretary was 
British in China falls into the two 
categories of physical assets and in- 
vestments in Chinese bonds. The 
former which were largely lost during 
the years of Japanese aggression, were 
recovered in 1945, and are now suffer- 
ing in various ways because of the 
difficulties of operating in China at the 
present time, including requisitioning 
by the Chinese Government. As re- 
gards bonds, nearly all payments have 
ceased since 1938. 


as follows: 
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The British Government have ma 
representations to the Chinese Govern- 
ment; but, so far, no compensation has 
been paid in respect of expropriation 
and there has been no easement of the 
difficulties imposed. 


EXCAVATING MACHINE FOR THE 
COLONIES 


A British engineering firm, after two 
years of research and experiment, is 
about to bring into full scale produc- 
tion a new excavating machine, The 
excavator, known as the “Dinkum 
Digger’ and weighing half a ton, was 
introduced at the recent building 
Trades Exhibition in London. It has 
already attracted over £100,000 worth 
of orders, mostly from British colonial 
territories. It is designed for all kinds 
of trench excavation and is estimated 
to be capable of saving at least £10 
per house on present building costs. 
It is hydraulically opercted, using little 
power, and tractor-mounted giving it 
high manoeuvrability: and it can be 
put into the transporting position and 
driven from site to site. 


Two contractors in British Guiana 
and Malaya have already placed orde 
intending to use the machine for ir. 
gation purposes. In the latter case it 
will be employed to cut irrigation 
trenches on a 500-acre coconut palm 
estate. Production will be at the rate 
of one a day at a cost of £600 each. 
Orders for the “Dinkum Digger” are 
also being received from East and West 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the 
Middle East. 


GILMA 
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+ | FOREIGN TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 
: PART VI 
For 1937, 1938, 1948 to 1952 
Value in million U.S. dollars 
ABBREVIATIONS 
Amer—American ; Non Br Pen States n s—Non British Peninsula States, not specified 
Am No Cent or So n s—Amierica, North, Central or South, not specified n s—not specified 
Bel Congo and Ru Ur—Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi OEEC—Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
Br—British Oth—Other 
Cent Am—Centra] America specif, spec or sp—specified 
Co—Continental UK—United Kingdom 
Ctys—Countries USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Eur East West So n s—Europe, Eastern, Western, or Southern, not specified *_Indirect or derived data 
Fr—French 
i MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Grand Total 515.3 329.9 422.6 813.0 718.0 1311.9 1985.1 1280.1 
Continental OEEC eee ee eee eee 81.8 52.6 67.2 118.6 114.7 231.0 337.3 209.4 
Co OEEC Dependencies eer ee eee 1.4 1.2 1.3 5.3 3.9 4.4 7.9 8.8 
Sterling Area ........ TITTTL 113.0 94.6 103.8 244.0 242.7 401.4 730.2 463.9 
oe 57.2 46.7 51.9 113.8 88.6 178.8 397.2 266.4 
15.2 12.8 14.0 48.0 57.2 105.2 119.7 67.3 
Other Sterling 6660666686460 60900668 katie 40.5 35.0 37.8 82.1 96.8 117.2 213.2 130.1 
Far East Sterling de 32.8 27.0 29.9 62.2 75.5 140.6 182.7 114.6 
41.1 25.9 33.5 33.7 30.2 58.1 112.0 62.3 
4.3 2.6 3.4 3.2 7.3 21.4 64.9 18.8 
North America .............. SWéneedeceseceevucecods 243.7 109.1 176.4 240.0 198.9 379.7 452.2 240.4 
lana 
227.6 98.3 163.0 215.4 181.4 342.4 389.9 214.5 
e edn 14.7 10.0 12.3 20.8 15.4 32.1 50.2 21.4 
e it Areas not specified ee 3 
tion 
Vest 3 1.8 { 4.5 7.0 21.1 58.1 23.0 
the coh 2.8 1.6 2 1.5 3.7 11.2 35.0 8.8 
124.9 88.9 106.9 208.7 183.2 358.0 648.4 431.5 
2.7 1.6 2.1 6.5 4.7 8.9 12.2 5.2 
6s 39.9 24.7 32.3 28.3 26.3 53.7 105.4 54.7 
16.8 10.3 13.5 22.0 21.8 55.9 59.5 44.2 
5.5 3.4 4.5 15.9 24.0 26.6 27.6 36.4 
“a 2.0 3.3 3.3 5.0 2.5 
14.7 11.2 12.9 25.6 21.5 54.6 02.9 51.3 
3.90 2.3 1.3 5.8 3.4 
1.7 1.5 1.6 58.0 40.4 56.2 68.9 33.3 
Gh cow ene 7 1.0 4.4 10.1 5.6 17.5 6.3 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 


EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
3.6 2.3 2.9 6.6 5.0 7.3 6.1 
oe cb Ob 2.9 1.8 2.3 7.1 3.7 40.8 33.7 
4.6 4.3 4.4 19.0 26.7 66.3 70.0 17.5 
13.9 12.1 13.0 29.7 27.2 24.8 38.0 28.9 
20.2 23.2 21.7 90.9 60.0 83.9 159.0 135.5 
34.6 30.6 32.6 9.2 12.7 37.7 51.3 50.5 
8.1 8.9 8.5 22.9 18.9 23.56 31.4 46.3 
3.8 2.8 3.3 11.2 11.5 22.4 38.9 21.6 
2.2 .0 9.0 9.9 20.3 30.9 15.3 
wuld cence 1.4 19.0 28.0 40.4 


IMPORTS FROM 


oes 395.0 315.9 355.5 841.8 795.7 952.3 1553.8 1265.3 
20.7 17.9 19.3 36.2 51.9 61.3 141.9 93.8 
he 127.8 112.5 120.2 357 .6 360.2 393.4 556.4 524.8 
i i 61.9 58.4 60.2 162.0 165.6 165.3 257.9 268 .0 
29.4 21.2 25.3 85.8 77.1 108.0 147.6 125.5 
36.4 32.8 34.6 109.6 117.5 120.0 150.9 131.2 
Far East Sterling  ...... ad wen 56.0 44.8 50.4 83.6 87.8 182.6 233.7 184.3 
9.8 10.3 10.1 17.4 15.2 13.2 32.0 19.5 
4 4.2 3.4 1.7 1.2 1.1 
North America 12.4 12.6 12.5 109.8 58.7 25.1 83.5 72.9 
United States 9.1 9.7 9.4 98.3 49.3 29.0 71.2 59.7 
1 
43 1.3 4.2 2.7 1.4 .3 5.2 
81.2 75.2 78.2 192.3 200.4 212.3 375.9 351.3 
61.7 58.2 60.0 162.0 165.5 165.2 257.5 267.7 
600506640 4060 3.9 2.9 3.4 10.2 7.0 3.2 14.2 7.5 
64 7.5 6.6 7.1 .8 3.8 7.0 24.8 . 19.6 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Deec. 


IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Eur East West Soms ve 
Br Ctys not specif ........ ee 
Southern Europe 1.5 Row 1.4 6.1 17.3 14.6 24.5 11.4 
Italy asweves 1.4 1.1 1.3 5.7 16.9 14.0 23.3 10.2 

2.1 2.2 2.1 6.2 3.4 4.2 6.0 3.6 
Syria and Lebanon 1 2 
Areas not specified ..... 1 6 6 2 
codes . 284.6 211.4 248.0 388.4 378.7 617.0 969 .6 728.7 
Burma 16.4 14.3 15.4 43.3 38.1 13.4 26.1 25.1 
Ceylon ee eee eee 4 .4 8 1.5 1 1 1.5 1.8 
39.4 
5.6 4.9 5.2 21.6 20.6 29.3 41.9 32.0 
India od 9.9 9.2 9.6 16.4 27.1 63.9 67.3 43.3 
128.0 86.6 107.3 165.7 135.1 251.8 466.5 293.2 
eh ee 2 2 4.4 .6 2 6 9 
dot cheeses 23.2 16.2 19.7 74.3 96.1 81.7 
eee 8.6 7.8 8.2 89.6 93.1 37.4 47.8 54.6 
ens .4 .4 4 1.0 1.3 1.1 1.3 1.5 

1.2 1.1 1.2 3.8 5.0 8.6 20.4 20.3 

.9 9 2.9 3.8 3.5 6.3 5.3 
18.6 8.8 7.8 11.6 8.4 

(To be continued) 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
at 322, @ueen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
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by 50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. : 


any city the world! 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


® World-wide Clipper Cargo service reaches all 
the major markets of Europe, U.S.A., the Orient, SOUTH AFRICA V. V.. 
Regular Monthly Servi 

Central and South America—all 6 continents. ad Bills of Lading 
® Pan American expedites your cargo all the way To 
—keeps it moving, clears it through customs fast. ven Ane Sateen 
Your shipments get personalized service, depend- To 

le handling. 
Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. Regular Fast Gervise by Our Mew 


® Pan American flies more cargo overseas than any TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


other airline. So, to speed your goods to anywhere 
in the world, specify Clipper Cargo. For details and strongroom compartntents available 
and schedules — 


To 
CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
or Pan American ( including BALI) 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 
Agents for 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


*Jrade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 


FAN AMERICAN 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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4 ®SNOWCEM 
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you want! 
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A 5 QUEEN’S BLDG., GROUND FL. (OPP. THE STAR FERRY) 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


| Trust Corporation of the 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG 


Cement Co., Ltd. | i, 
‘V7, 
AHS), 
INDo — 
4 | 
SHAH 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. } 


All uoted in 5 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 
o BA te — a vise The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Single Fare $450 *" ye aa Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  88,200,000.- 
To SINGAPORE Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS & THURSDAYS 
Single Fare $665 Return $1,197 Brancheo:— 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) Netherlands :— Sumatra :— Lombok:— 
To MANILA The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS Rotterdam Medan 
Single Fare $320 Return $576 Hongkong. 
j Palembang 
ava:— 
To BRITISH NORTH BORNEO rit. 
TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS Djakarta 
Single Fare $704 Return $1,267 oe 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) Djakarta Gambir OED Kobe 
To SAIGON __ Single Pare $552 Return $993 Bandung Osaka 
MONDAYS (80 day Excursion Fare $775) (Sub-Agency) 
To HANOI & HAIPHONG Pontianak 
WEDNESDAYS Single Fare $370 Return $665 Probolinggo Singapore. 
To RANGOON Semarang Celebes:— Thailand: — 
FRIDAYS 
Single Fare $630 Reinih$i.134 Soerabaia Makassar Bangkok 
es Representatives in London and New York. 
To CALCUTTA throughout the world. 
Single Fare $820 Return 31,176 The Mercantile Bank of Canada, Montreal. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 
H. Sardeman, 
fi 


Passages. call 56260, 34149. Freight. call 58945 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K. LTD. and major tourist agent. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SH I P 


URANCE 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


WAREHOUSING 


AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES “ 
TEXTILES 


H 
| 

24 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING | 
INS 
| D 
| 
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COMPANY 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | 


| JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN, 


BUILDING | TAIWAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG | Tera and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


AGENTS: 


Royal Mail Lines Limited 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
_ The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


BRANCHES: Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA Canada Co., Ltd. 
acific Transport Lines, Inc. 
TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withe & Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER : The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
| Alli Assurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON’ | Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ | Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd, 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, | 
Kenya. 


Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


€ 
| 
| | 
{ 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


/ Am: 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. ys 
Incorporated in India sides 
with Limited Liability 
MAERSK LINE 
Subscribed Capital: ........ HK$48,193,000.- 
Managed by Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER. COPENHAGEN Reserve Fund: HK$ 9,036,145.- 
General Agents U.S.A. Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000.- 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: ‘A 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. BALTIMORE & B 
89 Branches established in all the important places. 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 4 
PANAMA PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA ee 
M.V. “TREIN MAERSK” .... .... 2... .... Jan. 18 Karachi Pondicherry 
M.V. “NICOLINE MAERSK” _..... .... Feb. 2 
M.V. “ANNA MAERSK” —— Feb. 17 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through — MALAYA 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Akyab Penang 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Moulmein Singapore 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Mandalay 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Rangoon 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” . .....-. .... Jan. 18 
M.S. “LEXA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Jan. 28 LONDON: 
M.S. “PETER MAERSK” .... re. 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.V. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Feb. 7 ee 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” Mar. 7 SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb, 21 DEPOSIE 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, according to requirements. 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik | 
Papan via Manila FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... 
M.V. “GERTRUDE MAERSK”... .... Feb, 7 
For Freight & Further Particulars for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
Please apply to: | over the world in cooperation with first- 
JEBSEN & CO. class Bankers. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 4 Queen’s Road C. 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. Hong Kong D. P. SARIN 
Dates and rotati bject to change without noti 
Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
load/discharge cargo 


| 


